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of Subscribers residing in 
not requiring the postage to 


Nor eats HERE next, the Senate will pro- 
WED: Bay; 





. W. Drake, M.A. 
Rev. Prof. Gotch, M/A. 


Old 

rvaboe New 
MEDICINE 
Oaein the Practice af Medicine aso. (OPS Tweedie, Esq. M.D. 


150i, 
pus i faony and Pip iofogy 180k prof sharpey, MD FS 
in Physiology 
1004. Edward Rigby, Esq. M.D. 
root {39p,, Pereira, Esa M.D. 


PJ. Examiners are eligible, and a to offer them- 


lection 
must their names to th 

ung e Registrar on or 

By order of the Senate, 


Sefareh 10th, 18 1852, R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 


K ira S$ COLLEGE, London. — Professor | 4* 

Lh A a be deliver his spepopacrosy LECTURE 

on ENGLL n Wednesday, the 2ith of oped 1852, 
7 einai a | be admitted on resentin; 

March 17, 1552 nw JELF, oD. D., “Principal 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Marricuta- 
none, ADAMS by © Mr. WATSON, Masters in Uni- 
b—4 College Sc! 1,'OPEN a CLASS 


a ing the red for the Matricula- 
Foy ta nation at th of ae. 
The Class will be held in the College by peataice of ‘than wo 
less 








It will meet — ve days of the week for no 
each day, and will continue until the lst of J 
tonal College Lae wit be so arran; as not to interfere wit 
Lectures. Fee for the Course, S.—For further par- 
aa ly to Mr. — or Mr. Apams, at the College. 
ke a don, 





DIET Y of ARTS, 18, Jouy-streer, 
LECTURES on the EXHIBITION, — The 

POURTEENTH LECTURE of the Course, ‘On Gemsand Preci 
delivered b: yg Bro rofessor JAMES TENNANT. F.G.3, 
&,on WEDNESDAY EVENING, March 2th, at 8 o'clock. 


ere tits Mane och cheese oomedni a nae Quai M 
are vi DRY, 
wet be paid tn Londo, Sa ff. or Li, 24. the Joan. Teather 


Countries, the 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION for the RELIEF of DECAYED ARTISTS, 
r WIDOWS and ORPHANS. 
yy Royal Charter, 1842, under the immediate 
protection of 


Her Most Gracious MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Patron—His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, K.G. 
The Nobility, Friends and Subscribers are informed 
that os Sarees: ah 5: i. ANNIVERSA Y DINNER will 
take n Freem: ATU RDAY, April 3rd, when 
the ‘ight Hi Hon. the EARL v SAKE ISLE will take the Chair, 
PER, Assistant Secretary. 


eT. UNION oF foapon by Royal 
harter). SUBSCRIPTION Seen 3ist I ar ANt. 
“EVERY se; — oe have .. bg -- ES o ix 


oot Plate. wir ional character, 
ENoLis MERRY MAKING IN THE OLDEN TIME, <- 
W. Hott, after W. P. Frirn, A.KA., now deli at the Office 
on varment of the Subscription. Each Friethe ry will be entitled 
for himself, as heretofore, a ee rt from one of the 
G i cOpWaR,} Hon. Secs. 








to select fi 
Public Exhibitions, 
LEWIS POCOCK 
444, West Strand. 


DUCATION.—A PUPIL, about Twelve Y ears 
of age, ay pacha soos by | by,» Cie Clergyman, v who png A superior a clas, 


and the Course of RR. sound, extensive practi: 
grounds beautiful, and distance north a 
v. B. D., Messrs. Barker 
White's General | Advertising Office, a ‘Plect-si street. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Manetne CLERey- 
Graduate in Honours, M.A . RECEIVES A 
FEW ? é Bi LS to prepare for the Uniwcsitice and for Holy Orders. 
As he has no parochial time is devoted entirely to his 
oe. who are treated in every respect as mem = t ae a teaatly. 
references can be given.—Address, Ke » Post 

omen altham Cross, lerts. 








in Monthl: Fortes stitched in a wrapper, and for forwarded ¥ with the » Magazines. 
4 Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, W: 
postage in addition. 


URS 
POURPENCE 
Stamped Edition, $d. 





—Subscriptions for the Stam Edition 
n-street North, Strand, London. T Ser France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, 


NT| (,AMBRIDGE AND ADDISCOMBE.— 
BS whe ao Tig Young ond otherwise, has 


ae * solid ro comprehensive. 
righton, and the Terms 
= 


oderate. Direct a8 





LOUGHBOROUGH. 


( uM RAMMAR and COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 
(BURTON'S FOUNDATION). 
HEAD MASTER. 

This School having been reconstituted on a Scheme <3 Manegs. 
ment settled b: the Court of Chance “i is #4 Bropceed $0 A 
A HEAD MASTER Ak. vias APPOINT 
Building now erected for the 

The aed —¥ be ° Graduate of of one i the  Untoenettten ¢ the 
United K Ppoil preston with the 


approbation of the Court of Chan 
ould enter on, nto Gutics 


such other languages, 
time to time seem expedien' 

Fed School wi will be open to phat rene denomination. General 
religious instruction will be given in the oe my! of 
the hristian Faith ; and it will be ured of the eater toim- 


< to aie a sound, religi 

The Head Master is not alowed to take 2 =e other ie ment. 
There = two Exhibi ri ayear om. » at $6 Jone ollege, 
queen fe, Sporopriated to a: epetnnie « 

The a <e Master w te Sool an tem the 
mt | and about one-third ae the Fiead-money to 
the boys, Lr 4 Syamters Sy ' the omer AL 


= 
30 Boarders Se - & sum not cxecedie 60d. 5 oa oe rt 
have a = free of rent, tax 





UITION.—An M.A. of the University of Cam- 

bri aW ler § goes, in:Full Orders, who has had con- 
siderabl. ae. ence fn is desirous of obtaining a SITU. 

ATION | Ay RKRLIVATE TUTO _ a Nobleman or Gentleman's 
Family, with or without the advan rey sod is als The adver- 

ol Seed, two Guiversie 

ith references can be 
given. Adare: ¢ to the Rev. R. bidentate Harrow-ou: the-Hill ; 

or to Dr. Daniei, M.D., 36, Clarges-street, Piccadilly. 


DUCATION.— FRENCH and GERMAN 
Ppotesrane COLLEGE, Church Lay Merton, Surrey. 
t, conducted by a French Gentleman, com- 
dines all the opamnaas of a Residence onthe Continent with a 

sound Classical and Commercial E: lh Education. Its 

success has called for considerable additions and improvements, 
- ond § the 5 Mendion, surrounded acres of a) oun presets, 
mira’ adapted ie Fami 3 
French, daily lessons are given by oy resbiont French and German 
rs, and the Pupils are waited on by French servants. 
di Access easy—by Train from, Waterloo Cation, 








LATE. 
RONZISTS, &e 
tablishments, 


DON; 


ex 


r for Inti 
a 13, 1852. 


TNGHAY: 
IRM ~ ane 








HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 

—PRIVILEGED TICKETS.—The Exhibitions will take 

on the Second Sat May, =. a —namely, 
MAY 8, JUNE 12, JULY 

All Fellows who on ly on or before Tr the 20th of 

April, may obtain, at VILEGED RATE of Three Shil- 

ickets N clkets will be 


ee fane sa Rub THE 
GketS SUBScHIBED FOR, BUT NOT ISSUED, 


April, ae wae 
a oe ee ren Silention S aa 





gr Sane Se LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIETY, 


15, CLIFFORD- STREET, 8T. JAMES’S. 
a Parsipert—The Right Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 
fate nEADING ROOMS of this SOCIETY are now OPEN to 


ray EET ETION comprin trary, Revaing and, Chem 
ie masse auee a cil te glee serpin 
DiNATIONS To received 

fie 


by Messrs, Herries, Farquhar & Co., 1 
‘ames’s-street ; or by tl the Secretary, Mr. Taenas Epix, iz 





R°YAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR-SQUARE 
posses TO aneiers. 
or Arehitecture, intended for 
RovAL A CADEMY, must 
ESDA at the ein of ip 
possibly be received, nor can 
ed which: have already been publicl exhibited. 
ee be observed may be ob’ tained 


HN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, B.A., Sec. 
tes taken of Works sent for exhibition ; 3 
ag Af not bold itself acco accountable in any, 
e = ich may be forwarded b At, —— 7 
; Works to be disposed of map be be communicated to 


All W. 
. eG ema? 





and by aly! Guaties from Gracechurch-street. References to C ergy. 
and and P ct by lication to the 
Principal. 


ME #ILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Hendon, 
Middlesex. Established 1807, 








Hon. Member Pitti ilies Alone Hi mAlers Hankey, Esq. 


General Ci 
The Right Hon. fve'lord’ 5 Lord MAYOR. 
. Thomas Binney James Carter, 
: | Sohn Cook, jun., Esq. 
D.,D.D. | Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. 
John Dixon, Esq. 


Seerdary—Algernon Wels, Esa Old Jewry Chambers, London. 
1. The Committee have a firm conviction that this important 
public Tostitution jp is in every equal, and in Ken superior to 
= = ar establishment in the country. Its great a 
upon terms not ig those of 


= 
2. Accurate study of the Lan , ancient and modern, and of 
Sr the site paid to the al owe ote at Miil- 4 
ose other departments o 
which abies useful and honourable 


in 
3. The religious superintendence of the School is confided to a 
lain. e Rie pains are to instil into the 
minds of the boys right religious principles, and high and noble 


4 The excellence of this Education has now been tested 
years’ experience. Some of the present ornaments of the 
the Bar, and the Senate; many Professors in our Universiti 

3 and hundreds of men usefully and influentially en- 
wae and pursuits were once Saari 


g the past nine years about fifty pupils have matricu- 
lated at tid London University, all in the first division, of whom 
many have proceeded to take degrees, and successfully ‘competed 
for honours. 

6. The yemerkable salubrity of the School's situation is a fact 
attested both by experience and by —— testimony. 
make fr cal visits, and pa; 
my tention toall questions affecting the comfort and happi- 
Appl ont cat dmission of pupils be made to 
P on for admission of pupils may be made to any mem- 
ber of tthe Committee, or to the onfoers of the School, by whom also 
information will be readily gi 

















the above-named — of boarders. 
Biathes. SH Tag and oF a Pri vate Garden ; and there is a Play: 
from the aster's 


‘ound for the mt of 34 
as ot are are to Ms: two School rooms, ca| erakk ¢ of 
th Giese-ceome ental ning. The School 


a is a by the pot aE 
Und aster and Commercial Master, i with 
quivel, are to be sapetanes by the Trustees. 

Copies of the Scheme may be obtained PS Messrs. Cradock 
Woo! —" 1, eens rough, or from Mr. J. P. Fearon, 

Geo estminster ; etters, containing applications 
and ela aetote sent in on or before April addressed 

“The Trustees of Burton’s Charity, to the care of Messrs. Cra- 
dock & Woolley, Loughborough.” 


IANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. —Mr. 
vag ane ae al ec 
the remaining —s “theday J Gonciaie ye - 4 


residence, 137, REGENT-STREET. 
GRICULTURAL EDUCATION. —Several 


amy and Gentlemen, advocates of com “Science 
with d convinced of the aT peroatte early — 
tion for those at hom 


” ani 
se intended for 
‘a Fup to ie aa] a limited eum 
all ences connected 
Aovtenibase, free of every Ap. Books and Chemicals. 
secure Board and ode 
ny 





ent of an 
shers, if re- 














be filled u ween e 
cation by lette: addres 
Bagley & Co., 3. ‘Old Broad- 


ONDON LIBRARY.—A Sgcoyp Votume of 
the CATALOGUE B of the LONDON LIBRARY, cation af the 


all : “> ge : on since pa ae of the 
First Volume, ptember, , is now 
boards.—Copies ofthe First Volume may still be be had pet bey ‘ar 3 
the two volumes bound in one, 88 

Terms of admission—Entrance Fee, 6l.; Annual Subscription, 
21. ; or Entrance Fee and Life Su . 26l, 
By order of the Committee, 

G. COCHRANE, Secretary 
and Librarian. 





12, St. James’s-square, 
. March 15, 1892, 


TRUSCAN VASES AND MAUSOLEUM 
Ago a8 BASTAN | se = “y ~-y— 

urchase of this 
OW ROOMS, 





& C 
choie Collection hich is now a | te thas 
BAKE R-STREET,  Portman-square, 


ODERN SCULPTURE.—A STATUETTE 
in Marble of ‘SATAN,’ by Mr. J. SHERWOOD A ge 
MACOTT, has been ex HEOPHILUS BERNAND. " 
whose kind permission a limited number of copies in B 
intended to be produced under the immediate superintendence of 
the Artist, who has intrusted the manufacture of the Bronze to 
Messrs. ELxixcton & Co., of 20 and 22, t-street, where a 
Model of the Figure will be shown, and Subscriptions received. 


INE-ART MANUFACTURE. —~ELkrnoton 

& Co. senposteay © a } optention of . Nobility, 

Gentry, Amate: and terested in the advance- 

ment of British Art Manufacture — oh ir fcreaeiog 'Gelicctions 
of Statuettes, Vases, a ublished exclusively by them in Bronze, 

yey and Gold, tro from the Antique and select Works of Modern 


2 ‘Also be 1. wed Artistic and Dopeentive Plate, calculated for the 
able, Si rd, Library, 
These productions worn honoured at the late Great Exhibition 
by an award of the ‘Council Medal,’ and may be obtained at either 
of the ean, REGENT. STREET 
REGE 
ie MOORG Ext, } LONDON. 
Pre hhor sommes STREET, Fihieenenes. 
tal and Estimates supplied free of expense. 
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GocleTy OF THE FRIENDS OF ITALY. 
—The SECOND coyansasiegs of this Society will be 
_ WEDNESDAY EVENING, the 2ath 

oP dock, The LECTURE by sGubitct DAWSON, A, 
at 8 precisely. After the Lecture, M. Mazzini a and other 8 peakers 
wil Peadress the M Tickets of rr 


Ladies Gen -members, 18. ¢d. ench,—m™ 
be be ‘obtained Sethe Society's” Offices, 10, Southampton- street, 


a he Society’s Publications are—Address to the Publis, 2d.— 
Tract on Non-[ntervention, 1d.— Rome di the ublic, ar 
The Sicilian Revolutio: od. — Mi. Mazzini’s ure at the First 
Conversazione, 2d. ad,—and Monthly Roers, 1d. 
wit be had of Messrs. K Bee ternoster-row ; pn 
ee ; 
sciehy’s 


Bnd ail 'Bookeecllers. "A 


SUBSCRIPTION the RESTORATION of 
BEHAM ABBSE CHURCH, 


Mrs. Arm- 








ent. 
: eile 





‘Novem 
Balance in the Hands of the Treasurer ... 


Deficienc: 

To meet this Otte od subscription “has | ‘been set on 
foot, and several contributions have already been pro’ 
Subscriptions wall bos recived by = iis Pur. Jasper Ah = 
son, Manor Office, ham ; y ono! Secretar: 
r. Joseph Crawford, Solicitor, wouter upon” ‘Mr. Edward Glynn, 
Solicitor, No. 14, @: le~ thy ee 

The Fund placed a mittee oe te 
short of carrying out the lone of purchasi) ye 
down the whole of the bui din, dings adjoining the La “Chapel an 
for restoration of obie nes ‘and the mittee 

that o a 


of 
ae AL. — Wednesday, the 
0, 66 take inte cons 


ie of tabard 
en 


“tie vandertaking to W B. Beaum: 
sin —_s cern on e may aiher -— or —= ii 


sary to bring the duties of the Comm ee WEORD, 
EDWARD GLYNN,” $100. Secs. 
6th March, 1852, 
PRIVATE ASYLUM for the INSANE.— 
FAIRFORD Bee ey Dileshment res near Cirencester, 


Gloucestershire.—The above shment receives both MALE 

ca FEMALE PATIENTS, o on terms, socording to the 
accommodation required. particulars, apply 

the’ the Proprietors, Fairford. 


W * STODART & SON, 1 » Golden oquare, (in 
Py retirement of one ‘NEW W sna SECOND. 
WAND PIANOFORTES at very reduced Pri 


Jara MORTLOCK’S CHINA a EARTH- 


TWerh 

















—250, Oxford. ayo fiyde P Park. 


OR SALE.—A Collection of 26 PLASTER 
A. a= > the of the Heipsmene omeng wat which ove we ~ 


ne Casts : th Genius o! 

Bust of the Niobe and three Da: rs, Bust o of thea — uno, 
Jupiter, Venus, &c. &c., the "whole of whi he Apalla, 4 = 
the low sum of %. Apply at Mr. MILLS, shy ig 

dlesex Hospital. 


ORTABLE BAROMETER. — Messrs. 
Ww. mAenmoeee, 50, High Holborn tepgneret Rrowniow: 


street), nstrument Mak 

Sttention to thelr NEW PATENT COMPENSATI ike PORT: 

ABLE BAROMETER, th , Sensitiveness, and small size 

of which high], Naval and other scientific 
rofessi cannot be injured ev 


P even 
shaken or turned upside down, ond is “sufficiently small for the 
breast-pocket. 


B ENNETT’S MODEL BAROMETER at 
sateen TY Sap LLINGS, on B Shereughily extents scientific etl pear 


omens ie 0 oo THERMO MUTE cSmmencing at On ; ot On e Shilling, 
ma: —,. and Instrumen 
Maker’ to the the Ad- 


Board of Ordnaae, 
miralty, aud the neon, 65, Ones 


R. CLAUDET’S STEREOSCOPIC 
DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAITS, GROUPS & VIEWS 


such admiration, have been with 
pag be submitted by Mr. Claudet he: er per Recep sae and 
he Emperor of R hav 
the evel lety and Royal ay To peor Wheat 
of the anded on his splendid dis- 
nam wei the principle of Dlecealer vision, and to Sir David 
Brewster the ingenious form of the instrument which has rendered 
it so popular and useful its appli 
words oun outs an idea of the marvel 
spas at plovaren, ot they appear os ati and eal tag nodels, 
r pictures, but they appear so! je m: 
when coloured they life 














which excites 








are itself. = views 
the Great Exhibition, which may be hed ay sets sets of fo De 
the most complete illusion of actuality, distance and ‘elie Ste- 
reoscopic and other Portraite are fen daily, and improved 
tereoscopes can be had at Mr. Claudet’s Photographic Establish- 
ment, 107, Regent-street, Quadrant, near Vigo-street. 


OLMES’S Stee S—A mngusten ond 


portable 2 Diagrams on 
egeaplete. This yo Ee pat a developing ait ths the Ponders 


structed un erthe ‘inamediate su; tintendence of M 
not liable to prove injurious to the eyes. Focceciee orders sent to 
Mr. Pansenion ——— 15, Alfred: -square, will re- 
ceive immediate attention. Photographic Pictures also supplied 
on the ewvteen | Sold by all A. eee otographists, and 

Toy-dealers. Export orders execu 
2s. 3 


ete ls. 6d. each, per 
biti Dissolving views. Avsoontus 4 for Moveab 4 Private Exhi- 


ee, on ov for the 
trical an od Bese and Table Microsco Air Pump; Elec- 


agnetic Machine; Wor ne ——— of Steam 
Engines, wi ogue. ttached to each 
= cle, iad f likewise Estimates of different ~e 3 of Apparat: 
ay -t —_ 3d.—Cuarces W. Couiins, Royal Pi 








r. Holmes, a2 ‘and 








PICTURES, STATUARY, &c.—On the 19th 

APRIL, > whele of the BEAUTIFUL ont VALUABLE 
coL. LLECTION of e late PRINC will be offered 
for SALE at N PLES The Paintings moony or some of the 
Works of the ret Masters of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, French, 
and German Schoo 


Catalogues may be had at Mr. Bryant's Gal on bythe ing 
James’s-street ; and special permission has been given by the 
pt hang Sicilies for the exportation of all lots purchased b; 
‘0! ers. 








Sales by Auction. 
PALL MALL.—Decorative Furniture, China, Bronzes, 


, Gold Repeaters, &c. 
ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed to 
THURSDAY, *Srarch 23, and follo > — “* ro a 
ver: tiful BECO RATIVE, PUMSINURE: 
feet the Mosaic Cabin: 


ets ani 
Department in the Great Bebibitios—a Pal Pair of in a 
pe aah very large lily lights—a magnificent Sévres Clock for a 


a Dresden 
—a Pair of Cabinets of raised Mosaics 
Pair of Fu caiines with ne Chin 
e es—Bonheur du Jours— 

Work and Card Tables—T'wo Chimney-pieces of scarce Mar’ 

get peated po aes ony ie of Po = sees 

m is Cup—a Pair of Po: T. 

old Si old SEvree Plates, an es in Turquo 


some raiees © 
China in Grou nee £ — Ca 
—S — Birds brilliant Colour. hinos. Semi-gran 
pensive. road wood—a Six-feet Rosewood Loo Table—a very - 
ve Cheffonicr—a eveveie and a Ten-light Li 
Kemewood Bookcase o the best kind, with single ppannely- of pake 
ee! 
. On view three days prior, and Catalogues had of Messrs. Foster, 
54, Pall Mal. 
Engravings, Drawings, Paintings, Philosophical Instru- 
ments, and Ornamental Objects. 
pe & SIM POON, poll of Lite- 


"AU 
191, "Tay. Plonadily on on WEDNESD AS 
Le LECTION of MIS 


SCELLANEOUS PRI N 
mehy, From ramed 
Sle iscellaneous Effec' 


vings, hilonopical 

ts. eg 
Views Apparatus, & splendid Papier 
mental Objects. 











ments, Dissol: 
Aché Table, and other Orna- 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 


Fine Ancient and Modern Engravings, Beautiful Classical 
Designs by Flaxman, Drawings by Stothard and other 
eminent Artists, Pictures by Creswick, Enamel by Bone, 
Works of Blake, §c. 

ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON 
AUCTION, at their House, 





will —— b 


Artist’s 
; Works of that 
mat yh ding four elegant speci 
colours, inclu ling our elegan mens 
for a Fri exe —_ Stothard ; ema aS 
Willi, © capital — be the is utara | Sma 
Creswick ; also, some fine Prints 


fen ers ; 


by 


be viewed two days prior, and A aay had, (if in the 
Country, on receipt of four postage stam 


Valuable ———— a SSI Theological 

ESSRS. 8. wt RIGH "SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 

Signy 27 tyauort 1BN atthe thai He ua a Welltingtos 4 — 4 


ol k’ prec etn be A abn stern 
"cloc uable ae of 

cal, Uinawical, 7 
Maste Fromeats 


cy : 
the sides— 


~~ Roy: 
uniform—Stafford Gallery 





e, Vaborde, 
Tajlor, Vranas iterentuen ds Normandie, et 
aylor, me: 
the Duke of ery 


. nah hey vols. fine o eond, | in 

pera Om: 3 

Benedictina, Yo fom. =Calvial Opert tom 
vol 


oe A 


7 Ses Charles I. on of his 
me cate seuie Tnterenting ool Rare Works on 
Pagan 


the AR. a manuseript, illustrated with 90 
jour Dra’ 
May be viewed on the Friday and Saturday poten, ond and sa 























logues had, (if in the Country, on sessip’ of six postage stam: 
engaged 
and Grounds. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TIO 
on FRIDAY, 26th of March, at 1 
reserve, the following 3 "HANDY CoNI FERS, a wher ¥ He 
feet—200 Gedrus: eaten, § 2 
excelsa, 1 to 14 foot—1 inus G 
to2 foot tine tod ashy 

50 Cupressus torulosa, 1 — —_ 
1 7 ly Foot, foot, ditto -20 Abies pumila (reer, of 

May be viewed o. 
logues had of Mr. 3. C. Stevens, 38, King-street, 

TO ORNITHOLOGISTS. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great, Boom, 38, Ki Covent-garden, 
Collection of BRITISH BIRDS, set manner by the 
ray jaw mone Naturalists of the ey day, all in fine preserva- 
ll, and & Collection of 

plop te viewed the day prior to the Sale, and C: es had of 
Mr. ~~» No. 10, Great Marylebone-street, Mr. J. C. 
, King-street, Cov 


To Nobl and Gentl in enriching a 
N, at nto! Great Room, 38, Covent- 
2 fort ovclock, without any 
Pots, viz. : oO ot) Pins 
to 24—2,000 — 1 meeps us 
some pine—25 A ties eee (true), 1 
to 14 foot, di 
m the day prior and morning of eins 
vent-garden. 
Mr. Milton's well-known Collection of British Birds. 
on TUESDA 13 for or 1 otlock. a very Valuable 
tio British 
Bs 8 Sees ie many rare speci 
Stevens, 38, 





Modern English Engravings. 
OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL 
EVENING, March and three followin at Gane 
five COLLECTION of MODERN ENG RAVI ING Micon 
Bgl ‘hoo, embracing some of tne most tmpertest tet 

.W. Turner, Si “Bir Edwin L Landseer, Sir ingen “ 


b. Roberts, He . Lugteated Books, &e. ; together with a great 
& varied assortaeet 


Coloured Prints, 
property of a 
roperty of aaiilar be forwarded t to gentlemen Sending their addres 





Miscellaneous and Law Library. 
Ms» HODGSON — SELL by AUCTION, a 
Boe RU RSA, 


on 
Marsh By a aN aia tite mint IY of the the, ay 
ae indodine 


— 
eo 
W. Jones 








5 vo! 
verley Novels, 5 ola. Bridgewater Trea Treat: 
The LA W comprises Merlin Re ate tire de Jurep lan at 
e com, er 
tions de Droit, 36 vols. — i roll rola.-Gianeen 
Pothier, 19 v. ‘ick: 
Charta to 13 ‘& “4 Victoria, 9 ome | Col 
—Sti ’s Hindu 2 vols.—Van_ Leeuwen’s Roman 
Dodson, fe, Admiralty yy nein wacanobe 
son . 
preservation, ang, law calf Le ” = 
'o be view and Catalogueshad 
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Publisher not owt aan the inst. 
London : John Chapman, 142, Strand. 
A RT- JOURNAL. —~ Adivertinemnents: for April 
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ome. 8, DAY themed 
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Wana TEGG & CO.’S CATALOGUE 
nine , SEABDARD WORKS in various departments of 
it free by post, by letter addressed to 
Metre Ww. ae Trao.& Co. 85, Queen meen street, Cheapside, London. 
GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND Clas 
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*x* A copy of the ENCY! Ty BRITANNICA, com 
plete, clean as issued, for 182. Carriage free. 
W. B. Kexty, 8, Grafton-street, Dublin. 
ERMAN CIRCULATING LIBRARY— 
Terms: Per gt A Montha, 12s. ; 
The newest Books published in Germany are constantly added 
Franz Taimm, German Bookseller, 68, New Bond-street, Lond. 
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This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, price 25s. FENGRAVINGS and ave eet as Bm 
ric ‘ising the best Works of “the 
THE LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY. Gees set eee 


om, ne, ozzi, &c. &c. The Prints are in 
WITH A dition, Ws fave been selected from Ss 0 Ceflestions of Sir ‘Mark 


SELECTION FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE. “ie rhatacan gre SATA LOGUE will forwarded on the 
By LORD COCKBURN. porters of English Beokein’ most of wey mag cities of America and 


Europe 
‘ "GEORGE LOVE, 81, Bunhill-row, Fabary, London. 
Apvam & Cuaries Brack, Edinburgh; Loneman & Co. London. *4* Established above 60 years. 


EXCELLENT SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in 
NEW NOVEL, BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. J's  cood condition, and warranted perfect, seleted from’ the 


ADAM HOLDEN, 60, HIGH-STREET, EXETER. 
MememipeheD Gn Shasta, Hi 8 tela pest Gee. ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, last edition, 21 vols. 4to. 
n boards, 162., pub. at 37.—RKEES’S CYCLOPADIA, li 
A D R I A N vols. royal 4to. uniform half russia, very neat, 141, 

b] STRYPE’S WORKS, 27 vols. 8vo. newly bo 
THE CLOUDS OF THE MIND Te aida dy SSPEARS 
voi vo. new - 
° LERY of BRITISH ART mplet 

Or, published ai X au BE EW Aree ee com, 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. fovea. 8vo. “hoard 8, apipeey ary 
Author of ‘The Fate,’ ‘The Woodman,’ ‘Revenge,’ ‘The Forgery,’ ‘The Old Oak Chest,’ &e. &c. tion, 3 


and 1 
T. & W. Boons, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street. 


by Briton, folio, halt toed, geo 3a,—- Chaucer Wo Works, bins 
Ww etter, folio, new und, cal 1 _ 
NEW FICTIONS, NO READY. Animals of ‘Great Br itain, 56 ae ae plates, 2 vols. ion. i 
—Maltebrun’s Universal Geography, 9 vols. 8yo, hal 
Rr calf, ss i Milles Catalogue of Honour, 0, calf, 1. 158.— 
Fyne s Itin v folio, newly d, calf gilt, 32. 38. 
1617.— “xovel sts Lib ited by Sir W. Scott, 14 vols, royal 8yo. 


-- , 4. 108, —Skelton’s Oxonia Antiqua Restorata, In 
THE SCHOOL FOR FATHERS: erate kee 
AN OLD ENGLISH STORY. news 


Libraries i or ae in ate part of the Kingdom. 
In One Volume. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 
ue Gh RCTS ot 240 ond TER, oot etn gy 
F) 0 r reaining the Sense 
THE LILY OF ST. PAUL’S: eared” ag | aed 
Cradeck & Co. 48, Paternoster-tow. 
A ROMANCE OF OLD LONDON. ee by the Lords C issi = _— Ad 
w ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Chart 
By the Author of ‘ TREVETHLAN.’ vARRATIVE of the VOYAGE. “of. ea Me m 
RATTLESNAKE, Commanded by the late, ay ow 
In Three Volumes. STANLEY, R.N., during the Years 1846-50, includ ing Discoveries 
pe 


and Surveys in New Guinea, the Louisiade Archi 0, &e. ; 
which is added, an Account of Mr. E. B. Kennedy's cpedition 


LENA ; OR, THE Ill. SILE NT WOMAN : for the mae of Maat Y “LLY piaincs, 


on. 
“Mr, M. has published one of the books of travels of its 
By the Author of ‘ Krne’s Cops,’ &e. class which has fallen under our notice for many years. 


Examiner. 
In Three Volumes. T. & W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street, London. 
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London: Smita, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. LEBAH N’S 3 W ORK S. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Fourth Stereotype odiacans price &s.; with Key, 10a, 6d. 


In 2 vols. 4to. half bound in morocco, price 3. 12s. German in One Volume. Containing —A 
Grammar ; Exercises; Undine, a Tale by Fouqué, with 


BARONIAL HALLS AND PICTURESQUE |_ iiisssosWeu'cmcacis sms 
EDIFICES OF ENGLAND. Praction in, Gorman Aine tr See 


U: 
: with a literal Interlinear oe whe Notes. 
From Drawings made expressly for the work by Harpine, CATTERMOLE, PROUT, 


Mu.tier, Hotianp, ALLom, Lake, Prices, &c. The Self-Instructor . in German. Con- 

) The Wag), & C » 
Executed in Lithotint under the superintendence of Mr. HARDING, with Letter-press and numerous Woodcuts. deta by eh > at ho hae a jay “4 Comedy, 
in Three Acts, by oe kn a Vocabulary and Notes. 


On the 24th inst. will Roetnens, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. A First, German Reading-Book. om 
ROBERT BLAKE: THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF | iprctthutesvateuaarn cian" 
ADMIRAL AND GENERAL aT sEA.| BARTHOLD GEORGE NIEBUBR. | oy seis, and Bixiognes; In What 


BASED ON FAMILY AND STATE PAPERS. With ESSAYS on his CHARACTER Manner Henry came to the Knowledge of Goa ; od; 8 Tale, by 
a HMID. 
By HEPWORTH DIXON. and INFLUENCE. containing the ——. — Phrases. 
LIER ESSO ce 38, 6d, 
Also, by the same Author, in feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. BY the CEE RANDIS and LOEBELL. PROFESSORS | Peter Schl emihl; 3 or, the Shadowless Man. 
Secon tion, By Cuamisso, Witha ee Copious Notes. 


WILLIAM PENN: In 2 vols. feap. cloth, price 10s. Egmont : a al Fi ive Acts, by GorTHE. 


AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. THE POEMS AND DRAMAS OF sa complete Vocab’ a , 
In crown 8vo. price 8s. each volume, JOHN EDMUND READE. Undine: a Tale, by Fovavé With Notes. 


THE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC NOW FIRST COLLECTED, with sinal Revision. Wilhelm Tell: "a “Drama, in Five Acts, by 
WORKS OF SIR EDWARD “In poems embracing a period of twenty years, Mr. Gonssan, With acomplete Vocabulary 


Reade has taken themes which task to the utmost the | About 250 commendatory Notices on the 
BULW ER LYTTO N, BART faculty divine. His — Se F vam J above Works have appeared. 
. ren Sat” uD: y o ® ; . 8 C 
oe NOW FIRST COLLECTED. seman ictures, never devold of grace, at times reach 1, Bold be all Booksellers; and at Mr, Lepany’s lass Rooms 
a with eteat and Cen Sonteney ete: in sublimity. ae ae to = holds a high ’ . 
'¥% coatains ive ms, ‘ The New on . “ Amo poets of our ter years Mr. Reade holds a 
, position. abound in his works which would reflect MR. FALCK-LEBAHN 


In post 8vo. Second Edition, price 10s. 6d. ae whe ee rea ee J neon Qube and | Receives Classes and Private Pupils at 


» d all of which sh mistakeably that 1, A tt’s-crescent, Islington 
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MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH THIS MONTH 


The following NEW WORKS. 


I. 
NEW WORK BY M. GUIZOT. 


CORNEILLE and HIS TIMES. 
By M. GUIZOT. 8vo. 


Il. 


ALFRED the GREAT, and his 
PLACE in the HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Dr. R. 
PAULL Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq. F.S.A., &c. Demy 8vo. 


Also, now ready, 


IIl. 


‘The EARL of ALBEMARLE’S 
MEMOIRS of the MARQUIS of ROCKINGHAM and 
HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 
308. 


IV. 


‘The TAGUS and the TIBER;; or, 
NOTES of TRAVEL in PORTUGAL, SPAIN, and 
ITALY in 1850—51. By W. E. BAXTER, Esq. 2 
-yols. post 8vo. 


Vv. 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY of the 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Vou. I. 8vo. with Plan 
of the Siege of Quebec. 15s. 


vi. 


The COURT and the DESERT; 
or, PRIESTS, PASTORS, and PHILOSOPHERS. 
3 vols. 


Vil. 


MEN and WOMEN of FRANCE 


in the LAST CENTURY. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Vill. 


ZOOLOGICAL ANECDOTES. 


By SESTERTIUS HOLT, Esq. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Ix. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPON- 
DENCE of MALLET DU PAN. Collected and Edited 
by A.SAYOUS. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


xX. 


MEMOIRS of SARAH MARGA- 
RET FULLER, MARCHESA OSSOLI. Edited by 
“RALPH WALDO EMERSON and W. H. CHANNING. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


xI. 


ROUGHING IT in THE BUSH; 
or, LIFE in CANADA. By Mrs. MOODIE (Sister of 
Miss Agnes Strickland). 2 vols, 21s. 


XII. 


MISS MITFORD’s RECOLLEC- 


TIONS of HER LITERARY LIFE. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


Ricward BentiEy, New Burlington-street, 


13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREBT. 


INTERESTING WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


COLBURN AND CO. 


—__ 


L 


The LITERATURE and RO- 


MANCE of NORTHERN EUROPE. A Complete 

History of the Literature of Sweden, Denmark, Nor- 

way, and Iceland. With copious Specimens. By WIL- 
AM and MARY HOWIIT. 2 vols. 21s. 


IL 


The NEW WORK on CANADA, 

entitled ‘CANADA, AS IT WAS, IS, and MAY BE. 

With an Account of Recent Transactions, by SIR 

— E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S. 2 vols. with Maps, 
5. 


Ill. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 
LAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. New, Revised, 
and Cheaper Edition, with Portraits of every Queen. 
Vol. IV. is now ready, comprising the Life of MARY 
of MODENA, Consort of James If. 12s. bound. 


Iv. 


MEMOIRS of HORACE WAL- 
POLE and HIS CONTEMPORARIES. Edited by 
ELIOT WARBURTON. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 


BURKE’S ROMANTIC RE- 
CORDS of DISTINGUISHED FAMILIES. A Second 
Series of Anecdotes of the Aristocracy. 2 vols. 21s. 


vi. 


YN’S DIARY. New and Cheaper 


Edition. 2 vols. 2ls. 


vil. 


LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 


ENGLAND. By Mrs. EVERETT GREEN. 3 vols. 
Portraits, 10s. Gd. each. 


VI. 


THIERS’ HISTORY of FRANCE 
under NAPOLEON. A Sequel to his ‘ History of the 
French Revolution,’ Colburn’s Authorized Translation. 
The 10 vols. bound in five, price 2/. 18s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
I. 


ADAM GRZEME, of Mossgray. 
A New Story of Scottish Life. By the Author of ‘ Mar- 
garet Maitland,’ ‘Merkland,’ and ‘ Caleb Field.’ 3 vols, 

(Just ready. 


If. 


Mr. WARBURTON’S DARIEN; 
or, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. SsgconpEpit. 3 vy. 
“Mr. Warburton’s best work.”—Sunday Tim 
“ We recommend * Darien’ as abounding in all the grace, variety, 
and vigour of style which adorn Mr. Warburton’s former popular 
works, and as a romance embodying im 
terest. The love scenes are drawn by a 


lll. 


ADVENTURES of a BEAUTY. 
By Mrs. CROWE, Author of ‘Susan Hopley,’ ‘ Light 
and vend &c. 3 i 

“Ad intevesting ctory 
anit pi Rea os work far es > all its predecessors from the 


wii’ Ye ey interest pervades this tale hy betrayed and 
humbled pride. The characters are sketched to the life and sus- 
fines in the most telling manner. The pated 1 7 ute. 
@ succession ¢s vivanis—pictures breathing life and 
animation, "—John Bull 


Iv. 
THE PERILS of FASHION. 


Vv. 


HEARTS AND ALTARS. By 
ROBERT BELL, Esq., Author of ‘The Ladder of 
Gold,’ &c. 3v. 

“ A most torinstiog and interesting work a 
“ A work of original and powerful interest.”—Sw —- $e 
“A romance of most absorbing interest, related wit 
personal portraiture and mental analysis rarely exhibi 


ower of 


WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD T. WHITFIELD, 
178, STRAND, LONDON. 


OBSERVATIONS on AMERICAN SLAVERY, 
aftera YEAR'S TOUR in the UNITED STATES. By RUS. 
SELL LANT CARPENTER, BA. 8vo, 1a 6d. 


A MONOTESSARON ; or, the Gospel Records of 
the Life of Christ combined into one Narrative. Edited by 
RUSSELL LANT CARPENTER, B.A. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 64, 


Dr. BOWRING’S MATINS and VESPERS,; 


with Hymns and "7 Devotional Pieces, Fourth 
Edition. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The PEOPLE'S DICTIONARY of the BIBLE, 
Edited by the Rev. J. BEARD, D.D. Third Edition, 
Iilustrated with Maps a Engravings. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 1. 1s, 


A BIBLICAL READING BOOK for SCHOOLS 
and nd FAMILIES; 3 oggtaiaing. © nd Antiquities Shotee ia in 
Sins yin the ‘Rev. J. rR BE. BEARD, DD. Second Ediiont 
12mo. cloth, 38. 6d.; superior gilt, 43. 


BIBLICAL PRIMER ; containing Old Tes- 
tament Narratives, in the Words of Seriptune: with - In- 
Potestion and Illustrative Remarks. By the Rey. 
BEA . D.D. Vol L 12mo. cloth, 2a; or in Two Pe 
co 


A BIBLICAL ATLAS; with a Brief Geogra. 
phical Introduction, and a Complete Batotesel Gazetteer. By 
the Rev. J. R. BEARD, D.D. 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the DIVINE in CHRIS. 
TIANITY. By the Rev. J. R. BEARD, D.D. 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d, 
A CRITICAL HISTORY of RATIONALISM 


in GERMANY. T. ed from the French of 
SAINTES. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. a <a 
AN 


INTRODUCTION to the BOOKS of the 
OLD and NEW TESTAMENT. Translated from the German 
of AASCHUMANN. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
The VOICES of the CHURCH, in REPLY to 
wearers LEBEN gmu. Edited by the Rev. J. BR. 
RD, DD. 8yo. cloth, 12s, 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED from recent 
be ap ge el in ae SRO nqras f,Pabeesins: 
the Her. J BEARD, DD. ove. Sen he County. By 
SCRIPTURE VINDICATED against some 
PERVERSIONS of RATIONALISM ; with a Map of the 
Sea of Galilee. By the Rev. J. KR. BEARD, D.D. 8yo. 28. 6d. 

A COLLECTION of FAMILY SERMONS, by 
various Ministers, accompanied by suitable PRAYERS. 
Edited by the Rev. J. R. BEARD, D.D. 8vo. cloth, 5a. 

EARS of CORN from various SHEAVES; being 
Jame for =o Closet. Edited by SARAH LETTIS. Crown 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of FENE- 
10k 3 i a Memoir of his Life. By Mrs. FOLLEN. 12mo. 
SKETCHES of MARRIED LIFE. By Mr. 


FOLLEN. New and elegant Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; 
morocco, 68. 6d. 


The VALUE of the HOLY SCRIPTURES, and 
the RIGHT MODE of USING THEM. Four Discourses. By 
JOHN KENRICK, M.A, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
EUTHANASY ; or, Happy Talk towards the End 
-_ By WILLIAM MUUNTFORD, M.A. Post 80. 
The GENIUS of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


By, H. HOLT. Third Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 
¥ po Exercises ‘ene’ work have been a Pt and arranged 





with 


A TREATISE on GRAMMATICAL PUNC- 
TUATION ; designed for Letter-Writers, Autiees, eg 
and Correctors of the Press ; and for the use of Schools ani 

Academies, By JOHN WILSON. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 58. 


MEMOIR of. WILLIAM ELLERY CHAN- 
x ~ eh D.D., with Selections from his Correspondence. 8¥0. 

The SILENT PASTOR ; or, Consolations for the 
SICK. By THOMAS SADLER, Ph.D. Second Edition, much 
enlarged. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. ; Toan, gilt edges, 28. 6d. 


CLOSET PRAYERS. Original, and compiled 
from the Wri Eminent and Holy Men of various 
ok hy TOMA MAS SADLER, Ph.D. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 64; 

The CHILD'S MORNING BOOK. By the 


ane of * Little Crumbs,’ ‘ Visit to the Sea-side,’ &c. Square, 


A VISIT to the SEA-SIDE. By the Author of 
*The Child’s Monies J Ly gd *Little Crumbs,’ &. 
Edition. 18mo. cloth, 23. 


BURNAP'S LECTURES to YOUNG MEN » 
CHARACTER ana the CONDUCT of LIFE. Post 8ro. 


London: Epwarp T. Wuttr1g.p, 178, Strand. 








Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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Life of Lord Jeffrey. With a Selection from his 
lbs lence. By Lord Cockburn. 2 vols. 


Edinburgh, Black. 


We confess « ur expectations on taking up these 
volumes wer : very high,—and they have not 
been disappoi ‘ted. The book contains a variety 
of excellent : 1atter,—and the letters of Lord 
Jeffrey will he: zhten the respect that attaches to 


his name. It is only in these that his fine natur 
can now be thoroughly understood,—and w 


redict for his Correspondence a wide and en- 
Sake popularity.— The first of the volumes 
conteins his biography by Lord Cockburn, 
written with graceful ease and in a manly style. 
The second comprises two hundred and eleven 


letters, such as are rarely met with. 


Francis Jeffrey was born in Edinburgh, on 
His father was one 
of the Depute-Clerks,—a respectable, but not a 


the 23rd of October 1773. 


high situation. His mother was a Miss Louden 


His first master was Mr. Fraser, who from three 
successive classes, of four years each, had the 
fortune to turn out Walter Scott, Jeffrey, and 
Brougham. In his boyhood, Jeffrey displayed 
a remarkable propensity to reading,—and the 
registry of the books which he read through 
attests more activity and industry than are found 


commonly even with first-form boys. He com 


pleted his studies at Glasgow and Oxford,—and 
even in that period of his life displayed all the 
leading qualities that afterwards made him emi- 
nent. He was from the first a pupil of the Scotch 
The literary fame of 
Hume, Smith, and Robertson, the honours paid 
to brilliant College Professors, stimulated his 
nature,—which was ardent and aspiring, and 


school of Philosophy. 


a by that organization of bod 
which gives mental nerve and elasticity. 


blending of fancy and judgment,—and he 


the ready command of all his powers. Highly 
estimating his varied talents, we yet do not 
think—as some of his friends do—that he could 


have been a profound original thinker, like 
Hume or Smith, even if he had concentrated 
his intellect. For purely scientific subjects, his 
mind wanted the strenuous faculty of severe 
abstraction; it wa$ on topics requiring ready 
perception and judicious taste rather than deeply 
originative capacity that his intellect found 
its elements genially expand. The vivacity of 
spirit which gives such charm to his corre- 
spondence, and shed such grace on his manners, 
would have been an impediment to the toil 
required for works like ‘ The Wealth of Nations’ 
or the ‘ Spirit of Laws.’ Lord Cockburn says:— 


“He was not so much distinguished by the pre- 
dominance of any one great quality, as by the union 
of several of the finest. Rapidity of intellect, instead 
of misleading, as it often does, was combined in him 
with great soundness; and a high condition of the 
reasoning powers with an active and delightful fancy. 
Though not what is termed learned, his knowledge 
Was various; and on literature, politics, and the 
Philosophy of life, it was deep. A taste exquisitely 
delicate and largely exercised, was one of the great 
sources of his enjoyment, and of his unmatched 
critical skill. But the peculiar charm of his character 
lay in the junction of intellectual power with moral 
worth. His honour was superior to every temptation 
by which the world could assail it. The pleasures 
of the heart were necessary for his existence, and 
Were preferred by him to every other gratification, 
except the pleasures of conscience. Passing much 
of his time in literary and political contention, he was 
never once chilled by an unkind feeling, even towards 


His 
mind was not naturally grand or commanding, 
—but it was exquisitely endowed with many 
qualities not often found together. His intellect 
was at once versatile and clear, with a happy 

d 





charity or duty. 


conflicts of the world.” 


the genial good will, the ever-recurring 
e 
tiful in human nature. 


from Lord Cockburn.— 


early industry. He then chose the most difficu 


to affluence and renown. 


during the period of his career. 


bable duration. 
was his peculiar glory. 


can never be duly seen. 


have sustained avowed and important original works 


which his own name is too faintly engraved.” 
of what the French call ‘ couleur locale.” 
Lord Jeffrey as a literary 


Blue and Yellow Review. 


had not onl 

they followed political or legal life, like Jeffrey, 
others than one of Jeffrey’s organization could 
be. When we think of the labours of Chal- 
mers as a parish priest, with his direct personal 
influence as a social spirit on his age, and the 
enormous extent of his literary toil,—it looks 
like want of judgment to challenge comparison 
between such men. Scotchmen have been too 
prone to take Lord Jeffrey as the Edinburgh 
Review personified, and to associate with his 
reputation all the wit of Sydney Smith, the bril- 
liancy of Macaulay, the depth of Mackintos), 
the learning of Hallam and Allen, with the 
science of Hamilton and others. Lord Byron’s 
invective in verse against Jeffrey, and the quar- 
rel of the latter with Moore, combined with 
some other matters to identify Jeffrey with the 
Review so much that his literary fame was 
exaggerated. In his collected papers we have 
seen some of his best writings,—and we cannot 
think that in literature, had he applied himself 
to original works, he could ever have graduated 
with either Hallam or Macaulay. Compare 
with the best of Jeffrey’s Essays the analysis of 





those he was trying to overcome. An habitual gaiety 
never allowed its thoughtlessness, nor an habitual 
prudence its caution, to interfere with any claim of 
Nor was this merely the passive 
amiableness of a gentle disposition. It was the posi- 
tive humanity of a resolute man, glowing in the 


This is very high praise,—and after having 
read Jeffrey’s Life and Letters, we can cordially 
attest that itis deserved. The generous humanity, 
lay of 
the noblest affections of the heart en mf to 
us the writer of these letters, and claim the 
e | sympathies of all who are alive to what is beau- 
But we cannot accept 
without qualification the following paragraph 


“ He prepared himself for what he did by judicious 


spheres in which talent can be exerted, and excelled 
in them all; rising from Teele Peedi 0's we — in the Quarterly.—Lord Cockburn calls 
cate was exceeded by his eminence as a judge. He 

was the founder of a new system of criticism, and this 
a higher one than had ever existed. As an editor, 
and as a writer, he did as much to improve his coun- 
try and the world, as can almost ever be done, by 
discussion, by a single man. He was the last of four 
pre-eminent Scotchmen, who, living in their own coun- 
try, raised its character and extended its reputation, 
The other three 
were Dugald Stewart, Walter Scott, and Thomas 
Chalmers; each of whom, in literature, philosophy, 
or policy, caused great changes ; and each left upon 
his age the impression of the mind that produced 
them. Jeffrey, though surpassed in genius certainly 
by Scott, and perhaps by Chalmers, was inferior to 
none of them in public usefulness, or in the beauty 
of the means by which he achieved it, or in its pro- 
The elevation of the public mind 
In one respect alone he was 
unfortunate. The assaults which he led against error, 
were efforts in which the value of his personal services 
His position required him 
to dissipate, in detached and nameless exertions, as 
much philosophy and beautiful composition as would 


He has raised a great monument, but it is one on 


Lord Cockburn has here applied too much 
He 
has expressed the feeling at Edinburgh about 
character,—identify- 
ing him with all the brilliancy of the famous 
South of the Tweed, 
we do not place the name of Jeffrey—brilliant 
and honoured though it be —in a line with 
those of Scott and Chalmers. Both the latter 
powerful originality,—but, had 


they would have been more dominant over 





the Baconian Philosophy by Hallam, or the 
observations on Shakspeare from the same 
writer in the ‘ Introduction to Modern Litera- 
ture,’—and the difference, not only in the com- 

ass, but in the originality of the two minds will 

e obvious. Even as a mere stylist (apart from 
thinking), Jeffrey had not the distinctive ori- 
ginality visible in the compositions of Sydney 
Smith or of Macaulay. His style was modelled 
on that of the orthodox English Essay,—aiming 
always at the correct, often attaining the grace- 
ful, but never attempting the great. Two of the 
best and most carefully finished Essays from his 
pen are, his celebrated Review of ‘ Scott’s Life 
of Swift,’ and his able Essay on Irish History, 
in his Review of O’Driscol. These are very 
good examples of smooth and carefully finished 
composition ; but their merit as specimens of 
literary style is inferior to that of Lord Dudley’s 
Essay on Horne Tooke, and to that of other 


It 


effrey in the first line of his work “‘ the greatest 
of British critics.” Here again we perceive some- 
thing of Scotch partiality for a celebrated Scotch- 
man. We cannot admit that it follows that the 
most famous of reviewers must necessarily have 
been the greatest of critics. The most impor- 
tant and difficult department of literary criti- 
cism is that of the higher poetry. Now, taking 
the criticism of Jeffrey on the great poets of the 
a past away, would any jury of scho- 
ars taken from English, Scotch, or German 
Universities accept it as true and profound 
appreciation of original poetical genius? Com- 
pare the enthusiastic sleietion which he ex- 
pressed for Crabbe with his critical effusions 
on Byron and Wordsworth,—and the defects 
of his criticism where appreciation of the purely 
ideal is required becomes palpable. It is very 
significant of his critical system of poetical 
appreciation that in his list of two hundred 
articles contributed to the journal of which he 
was the editor, he himself gave no critical re- 
cognition of so remarkable and original a genius 
as Shelley. His overrating Crabbe in the age 
that produced Wordsworth, Byron, and Shelley, . 
seems to us to indicate an esthetical deficiency 
similar to that of one who in the Fine Arts 
would place Teniers over Leonardo or Raffaelle, 
or prefer the graceful and light music of a popu- 
lar opera to the sublime and almost seraphic 
utterances of Mozart or Beethoven. When we 
contrast what Jeffrey has written on Shak- 
speare with the originality and critical subtlety 
of Coleridge and Hazlitt on the same theme, 
we must decline to indorse Lord Cockburn’s 
assertion that Jeffrey was “the greatest of 
British critics.” Though we are very sensible 
of the defects in Johnson's ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ 
—we think that the veteran author exhibited 
more power, force, and originality of thought in 
that work (executed after his seventieth year) 
than we can observe in Lord Jeffrey’s ‘ Col- 
lected Essays.’ Nor do any of these latter 
equal as pieces of critical composition the 
‘ Preface to Shakspeare.’—After the last great 
work of Mr. Hallam’s pen, we cannot think it 
right to claim the first place amongst “ British 
critics” for Jeffrey. 


What then was Jeffrey's forte ?—and what 
the cause of his great reputation? These are 
questions which the present work will enable 
us to answer. With a strong bent towards 
literary life, it happened to him to be placed 
in early years in the management of a jour- 
nal destined to win world-wide notoriety 
and exercise vast influence on public opinion. 
The design of the Edinburgh Review belonged 
to Sydney Smith, who was its founder, but 
Jeffrey was the editor who ruled over it in its 
palmiest days. From causes known to all our 
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readers, the t became a famous one. His 
own racy and vivacious pen won for Jeffrey 
literary reputation, while a blaze of reflected 
light the brilliant band amongst whom he 
at least was one of the foremost cast additional 
lustre upon his name. He had all the qualitiesre- 
quired for his part,—what Bentham would have 
called “the appropriate official aptitude”’ neces- 
sary for such a position. Quick and apprehensive 
beyond most men, with singular versatility of 
intellect, he was qualified to deal with a variety 
of ‘topics. To apply an ethical standard to 

ublic measures, to refer more decidedly to util- 
ity, and to seek to elevate opinion, were main 
objects followed with more or less success in the 
Review. Such criticism had been before applied 
to Letters,—but it was desultory and unsys- 
tematic, and the great merit of ibe Edinburgh 
Review was, its long sustained ability, its ele- 
vated purpose, and its varied literary power. It 
was at that time useful and oe beyond 
any precedent amongst Reviews. As there have 
been some errors circulated about the actual cir- 
cumstances of the launch of the Review, we 
extract the following passage from Lord Cock- 
burn’s account. 

“The merit of having first suggested the work 
is undoubtedly due to Mr. Smith. He himself 
claims it, and to those acquainted with his character 
this is sufficient. But Jeffrey admits it. His * Con- 
tributions’ are dedicated to Mr. Smith, expressly as 
‘ The Original Projector of the Edinburgh Review.’ 
And no other person has ever come forward to dis- 
pute the fact. Whatever credit, therefore, attaches 
to the first announced idea of the undertaking, it 
belongs to Mr. Smith. But his statement might 
make it appear that the resolution to begin it was 
sudden and accidental, and as if it had occurred and 
been acted upon at once at that casual meeting. 
But probably all that is meant is, that it was then 
that the matter was brought to a practical conclu- 
sion. Because it is difficult to believe that such an 
undertaking could have been determined upon, on 
the suggestion of a moment, and without previous 
calculation and arrangement. Accordingly, Jeffrey 
never ascribed more to this meeting than that it was 
there that they had their ‘ first serious consultations 
about it.’ It happened to be a tempestuous even- 
ing, and I have heard him say that they had some 
merriment at the greater storm they were about to 
raise. There were circumstances that tended so 
directly towards the production of some such work, 
that it seems now as if its appearance, in Edin- 
‘burgh, and about this time, might almost have been 
foreseen. Of these it is sufficient to mention the 
irrepressible passion for discussion which succeeded 
the fall of old systems on the French Revolution ; 
the strong feeling of resentment at our own party 
intolerance; the obviousness that it was only through 
the press that this intolerance could be abated, or 
our policy reformed ; the dotage of all the existing 
journals ; and the presence, in this place, of the able 
young men who have been mentioned, most of them 
in close alliance, and to whom concealed authorship 
was an irresistible vent. The most important of 
these were Jeffrey, Smith, Brougham and Horner. 
Very few of them contemplated letters or polities 
as the business of their lives, but they were all 
eager for distinction, and for the dissemination of 
what they, in their various walks, thought important 
truth ; and they were then all masters of their own 
time.* ” 

The note to the above passage regarding the 
ages of the Reviewers dispels a great deal of 
erroneous supposition about their extreme youth. 
The diaries of Walter Scott and Horner have 
already placed us behind the scenes to such an 
extent that we will not extract any part of 
Lord Cockburn’s lively description of the 
success of the Review. To Jeffrey its effect 
was of vast importance,—as we can well ima- 





‘** Their youth, though it was one of the established 
— of the pretended tempt of their opp ts, was 

y NO means excessive. Allen, in 1802, was thirty-two, 
Smith, thirty one, Jeffrey, twenty-nine, Brown, twenty-four, 
Horner, twenty-four, Brougham, twenty-three. Excellent 
ages for such work.” 








gine from the picture thus drawn of him by 
is biographer at the time of his marriage.— 

“ The marriage took ‘place on the Ist November 
1801. It had all the recommendations of poverty. 
His father, who was in humble circumstances, 
assisted them a very little; but Miss Wilson had-no 
fortune, and Jeffrey had told his brother, only six 
months before, that ‘my profession has never yet 
brought me 1001. a-year. Yet have I determined 
to-venture upon this new state. It shows a reliance 
on Providence scarcely to be equalled in this dege- 
nerate age, and indicates such resolutions of economy 
as would terrify any less magnanimous adventurer.’ 
His brother having asked him to describe his wife ; 
he did so, as I think, who came to know her well, 
with great accuracy. ‘ You ask me to describe my 
Catherine to you; but I have no talent for descrip- 
tion, and put but little faith in full drawn characters ; 
besides, the original is now so auch a part of 
myself, that it would not be decent to enlarge very 
much, either upon her excellencies or her imperfec- 
tions. It is proper, however, to tell you, in sober 
earnest, that she is not a:showy or remarkable girl, 
either in person or character. She has good sense, 
good , good temper, and good hands, and 
above all, I am perfectly sure, that she has a good 
heart, and that it is mine without reluctance or 
division.’ She soon secured the respect and esteem 
of all his friends, and made her house, and ‘its 
society, very agreeable. Their first home was in 
Buccleuch Place, one of the new parts of the old 
town ; not in either the eighth or the ninth storeys, 
neither of which ever existed, but in the third storey, 
of what is now No. 18 of the street. His domestic 
arrangements were set about with that honourable 
economy which always enabled him to practise great 
generosity. There is a sheet of paper containing 
an inventory, in his own writing, of every article of 
furniture that he went the length of getting, with 
the prices. His own study was only made.comfort- 
able at the cost of 71. 18s.; the banqueting hall rose 
to 13/. 8s., and the drawing-room actually amounted 
to 22/7. 19s.” 


Great as was Jeffrey’s after success at the 
bar, for several years he made very little way. 
After having been nine years in practice, his 
aps one income in 1804 was only 2407. He 

ad to bear the loss of his first wife and his 
infant son,—and the depression of his feelings 
thereupon is described with the most genuine 
pathos, His despondency lasted for a consider- 
able time, and was'so great, that at the period 
of his intended duel with Moore at Chalk Farm 
he gave Horner the impression that he . was 
weary of existence. Our readers will peruse 
with deep interest the following tribute to the 
personal qualities of the brilliant poet lately 
removed from us. Here is Jeffrey’s account, 
written at the time.— 


“Tam happy to inform you that the business is 
at length amicably settled. Moore agreed to with- 
draw his defiance; and then I had no hesitation in 
assuring him (as I was ready to have done at the 
beginning, if he had applied amicably) that in writ- 
ing the review I considered myself merely as the 
censor of the morality of his book, and that I in- 
tended to assert nothing as to the personal motives 
or personal character of the author, of whom I had 
no knowledge at the time. Those, I think, are the 
words of my explanation. We have since break- 
fasted together very lovingly. He has professed his 
penitence for what he has written, and declared that 
he will never again apply any little talent he may 
possess to such purposes; and I have said, that I 
shall be happy to praise him whenever I find that 
he has abjured those objectionable topics. You are 
too severe upon the little man. He has behaved 
with great spirit throughout this business. He really 
is not profligate, and is universally regarded, even by 
those who resent the style of his poetry, as an inno- 
cent, good-hearted, idle fellow. If he comes to 
Scotland, as he talks of doing in November, I hope 
you will not refuse to sit down with him at my table. 
We were very near going to Hamburgh after we 
had been bound over here; but it is much better as 





enough to enable me to act in conformity to my no. 
tions of propriety without-any suffering, and 

it also assures me that I am really as little in love 
with life as I have been:forsome time in the habit of 
professing.” 

In the foregoing letter the cordial, frank, and 
manly character of Jeffrey is visible. His 
nature—to use a phrase of his own often em. 
row in these letters—was eminently “ sweet 

looded.’”” We are so desirous to bring his 
admirable letters under the notice of our r 
that we cannot pause upon the second marri 
of Jeffrey to Miss Wilkes (a niece of the Job 
Wilkes, )—his description of his voyage to Ame. 
rica,—his forensic successes at Edinburgh,—and 
his gradual rise to be Lord Advocate under the 
Grey ministry. We must refer our readers to 
the very ably-written biography of Lord Cock. 
burn for these details, 

As our readers will see, the letters exhibit 
much of the vivacity and freshness of Walpole, 
combined with the literary grace of Chesterfield 
andthe sweet tenderness of Cowper. In their 
union of emotional feeling with refined sense 
and bright conception, their character is almost 

tical, ‘They are revelations of Jeffrey’s 
eart as well as of his head, and will make hin 
known and loved by countless readers. His 
fascination as.a friend and companion can be 
easily understood after reading these effusions 
of a mind whose genial feeling could not be 
stifled or depressed by forensic or literary toil, 
or by the snows of age. Here is a letter to.one 
of his grandchildren, when its writer was in his 
seventy-fifth year. The way in which it addresses 

the feelings of the child is very beautiful.— 

“Craigerook, 21st June 1947, 

“A high day! and a holiday! the longest and 
the brightest of the year; the very middle day of 
the summer—and the very day when Maggie first 
opened her sweet eyes on the light! Bless you 
ever my darling and bonny bairn. You have now 
blossomed begide us for six pleasant years, and 
been all that time the light of our eyes, and the love 
of our hearts,—at first the cause of some tender fears 
from your weakness and delicacy—then of some 
little provocation, from your too great love, as we 
thought, of your own will and amusement—but now 
only of love and admiration for your gentle obedience 
to your parents, and your sweet yielding to the wishes 
of your younger sister.and brother. God blessand 
keep you then for ever, my delightful and ever im- 
proving child, and make you, not only gay and happy 
as.an angel without sin and sorrow, but meek and 
mild, like that heavenly Child, who was once sent 
down to earth for our example. Well, the sunis 
shining brightly on our towers and trees, and the 
great bonfire is all piled up and ready to be lighted, 
when we come out after drinking your health at dinner; 
and we have got a great blue and yellow flag hung out 
on the tower, waving proudly in the wind, and tell 
all the country around, that this is.a day of rejoicing 
and thanksgiving, and wishes of happiness, with all 
who live under its shadow. And the servants ar 
all to have a fine dinner, and wine and whisky todrink 
to your health, and all the young Christies (that isthe 
new gardener’s children) will be taught to repeat 
| your name with blessings; and, when they are drawn 
up round the bonfire, will wonder a little, I dare say, 
what sort of a creature this Miss Maggie can be, that 
we are making all this fuss about! and so you must 
take care, when you come, to be good enough, and 
pretty enough, to make them understand why we 
all so love and honour you. Frankie and Tarley 
have been talking a great deal about you this morning 
already, and Granny is going to take them 
Mary Rutherfurd and her brother down to the sé 
at Cramond—that they may tell the fishes and the 
distant shores what a happy and a hopeful dayits 
to them, and to us all. And so bless you again, DY 
‘sweet one, for this and all future years. T! 
kindly of one who thinks always of you; and belie 
that of all who love you, there is none who has loved 
you better or longer, or more constantly than you 





it is. Iam glad to have gone through this scene, | 
both because it satisfies me that my nerves.are good | 


loving Grandpa.” 
His love of nature and its varied scenely 
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"casas gerne - 
was almost a passion with Jeffrey,—and gave 
him more Pp an his worldly success. 


What a fine feeling and sense run through the 


wing letter to Mrs. Malcolm Laing, the 
= of the Scottish historian. It is written 
from London in 1831 amidst the toils of 
office. — 

« My dear Mrs. Laing—A thousand thanks for your 
kind and amiable letter. It breathes the very spirit 
of happiness—and of all that deserves happiness; 
and I rejoice in it, and try not to envy it. It is very 
soothing to me to think of you at Craigcrook, and 
that you will be happy there. But you are happy 
everywhere, and make all places happy to whieh 
you come. Would to Heaven I were with you, 
among the roses and the beeches, After all, why 
should I not be there? I have money en 
nearly to live there in independent idleness (at least 
with the help of your domestic economy), and the 
«world would go on about as well, I dare say, although 
I passed my days in reading and gardening, and my 

i in unbroken slumb Why, then, should 
I vex my worn and shattered frame with toils and 
efforts, and disturb the last sands in my hour-glass 
with the shaking of a foolish ambition? Why in- 
deed? Why does nobody do what is most conducive 
totheir happiness? Or, rather, why are we all framed 
and moulded into such artificial creatures as to re- 

ire the excitement of habitual exertions, and the 
_ am of ideal importance, and the strong exercise 
ofhard work, to keep out of ennui and despondency, 
and a stealing torpor and depressing feeling of insig- 
nificance? It is something of this kind with all of 
us, and we magnify it into a notion of duty, and a 
of being useful in our generation! I think 
shall break loose one day very soon from these. 
trammels, and live the life of nature and reason after 
all. It is a bad experiment, I know, at those years. 
But if my health stand the change, I am pretty sure 
that my spirits would. Only I must get through 
this job first.” 

Writing to Mr. T. Thomson in the same year, 
after describing the Reform struggle in the 

ing, he says (20th April, 1831), in a letter 

will recall one of Wordsworth’s finest 
sonnets :— 


“Tt was a beautiful, rosy, dead calm morning when 
we broke up a little before five to-day ; and I took 
three pensive turns along the solitude of Westminster 
Bridge, admiring the sharp clearness of St. Paul's, 
and all the city spires soaring up in a cloudless sky, 
the orange red light that was beginning to play on the 
trees of the Abbey, and the old windows of the 
‘Speaker's house, and the flat, green mist of the river 
floating upon a few lazy hulks on the tide, and mov- 
ing low under the arches. - It was a curious contrast 
with the long previous imprisonment in the stifling 
roaring House, amidst dying candles, and every sort 
of exhalation.” 


Jeffrey’s powers of description were first-rate. 
In Walpole’s letters there are few things more 
graphic or so full-toned as the following picture 
of the venerable Lord Grey addressing the 
House of Peers by the dawn of a summer morn- 
mg.-— 

“Lord Grey's reply on the whole admirable; in 
‘tone and spirit perfect, and, considering his age and 
the time, really astonishing. He spoke near an hour 
and a half, after five o’clock, from the kindling dawn 
into full sunlight, and I think with great effect. The 
“aspect of the House was very striking through the 
whole night, very full, and, on the whole, still and 
Solemn (but for the row with Durham and Phillpots, 
which ended in the merited exposure of the latter). 
The whole throne and the space around it clustered 
over with 100 members of our house, and the space 





‘eonstructed over the grand entrance, is also left 
entirely for us) nearly filled with 200 more, ranged 
Ma standing row of three deep along the bar, another 
sitting on the ground against the wall, and the space 

ween covered with moving and sitting figures in 
all directions, with twenty or thirty clambering on 
the railings, and perched up by the doorways. Be- 
‘tween four and five, when the daylight began to shed 


was very picturesque, from the singular grouping of 
forty or fifty of us sprawling on the floor, awake and 
asleep, in all imaginable attitudes, and with all sorts 
of expressions and wrappings. ‘ Cadboll,’ 
who chose to try how he could sleep standing, jam- 
med in a corner, fell flat down over two prostrate 
Irishmen on the floor, with a noise that made us all 
start, but no mischief was done. The candles had 
been renewed before dawn, and blazed on after the 
sun came fairly in at the high windows, and produced 
a strange, but rather grand -effect, on the red dra- 
peries and furniture and dusky tapestry on the walls. 
Heavens knows what will become of it.” 


Here is a description of a first-class specimen 
of an English woman of fashion. Jane Austen 
could not seize the shades with more delicacy 
of perception.— 

“Have you any idea what sort of thing a truly 
elegant English woman of fashion is? I suspect not; 
for it is not to be seen almost out of England, and I 
do not know very well how to describe it. Great 
quietness, simplicity, and delicacy of manners, with 
a certain dignity and self-possession that puts vulgarity 
out of countenance, and keeps presumption in awe; 
a singularly sweet, soft, and rather low voice, with 
remarkable elegance and ease of diction ; a perfect 
taste in wit and manners and conversation, but no 
loquacity, and rathet languid spirits; a sort of indolent 
disdain of display and accomplishments; an air of 
great good nature and kindness, with but too often 
some heartlessness, duplicity, and ambition. These 
are some of the traits, and such, I think, as would 
most strike an American. You would think her 
rather cold and spiritless; but she would predominate 
over you in. the long run; and indeed is a very be- 
witching and dangerous creature, more seductive and 
graceful than any other in the world; but not better 
nor happier; and I am speaking even of the very best 
and most perfect.” 


In the same letter written to his sister-in-law, 
an American lady, he contrasts England and 
America together in language that reminds us 
at once of Tennyson’s poetry and of Cobbett’s 
‘Rural Rides.’ The contrast is taken from that 
point of view which makes so many of our 
countrymen cry with Cowper—“ England! with 
all thy faults I love thee still.”"— 


“Would you like to know what old England is 
like? and in what it most differs from America ? 
Mostly, I think, in the visible memorials of antiquity 
with which it is overspread ; the superior beauty of 
its verdure, and the more tasteful and happy state 
and distribution of its woods. Everything around 
you here is historical, and leads to romantic or inter- 
esting recollections. Grey grown church towers, 
cathedrals, ruined abbeys, castles of all sizes and de- 
scriptions, in all stages of decay, from those that are 
inhabited to those in whose moats ancient trees are 
growing, and ivy mantling over their mouldered 
fragments. Within sight of this house, for instance, 
there are the remains of the palace of Hunsden, 
where Queen Elizabeth passed her childhood, and 
Theobalds, where King James had his hunting seat, 
and the Rye-howse where Rumbald’s plot was laid, 
and which is still occupied by a maltster—such is the 
permanency of habits and professions in this ancient 
country. Then,there are two gigantic oak stumps, 
with a few fresh branches still, which are said to have 
been planted by Edward III., and massive stone 
bridges over lazy waters; and churches that look as 
old as Christianity; and beautiful groups of branchy 
trees; and a verdure like nothing else in the universe; 
and all the cottages and lawns fragrant with sweet 
briar and violets, and glowing with purple lilacs and 
white elders; and antique villages scattering round 
wide bright greens; with old trees and ponds, and a 
massive pair of oaken stocks preserved from the days 
of Alfred. With you everything is new, and glaring, 
and angular, and withal rather frail, slight, and 
perishable ; nothing soft and mellow and venerable, 
or that looks as if it would ever become so.” 


So, throughout all this delightful correspon- 
dence do we find the love of nature and the 
display of the purest and best affections. The 
perusal of Jeffrey's letters is calculated at once 





its:biue beams across the red candle-light, the scene 


the heart. The cordial humanity that is their 
inspiration affects us with more power from its 
thoroughly genuine and real character.—Next 
week, we shall return to these Letters. 





ae 4 Graves: a Record of Researches in an 

nglo-Saxon Burial-place in Gloucester- 

oe By William Michael Wylie. Oxford, 
arker. 


Tus author a rs to be a young anti — 
but he has paket a better book fonaaai 
pe have been composed by an old one. 

e is less restricted and limited in his views, 
and his literary illustrations are more numerous, 
more varied, and mére tasteful than has been 
usual with those who write om such subjects. 
Mr. Wylie is not a mere hard, dry, dusty, and 
narrow-minded investigator; and his acquaint- 
ance with foreign languages, beyond Greek and 
Latin, has enabled him to arrange his materials 
and discuss their merits in a manner that is in- 
viting and agreeable, instead of repulsive and 
tedious. We are not sure that he has not carried 
his more modern quotations to a fault,—by some 
he may be charged with having multiplied them 
with a slight appearance of affectation. We, 
however, do not make this complaint; because, 
if it be an error, it is an error on the right side. 
We like to see a young man of learning and 
acquirements tat 00m through the trammels 
that have generally fettered the freedom of 
speculation and remark, and calling to his aid 
the resources that he has acquired from a 
liberal education and from travel in distant 
countries. A discursive spirit and a laudable 
desire to make a work pleasant as well as inform- 
ing by no means necessarily imply vagueness 
of statement or uncertainty of conclusion. 

In reference to this matter, we may venture 
to suggest one point for improvement,—viz., 
that although Mr. Wylie’s quotations may many 
of them be from comparatively common books, 
they ought nevertheless to be followed by the 
distinct references. Thus, in the few first pages, 
we have passages quoted from Spenser and from 
Chaucer, but merely with their names at the 
end, when many persons would wish to know 
from what portion of their works the passages 
are taken. en, again, what is the use of put- 
ting “‘ Bigland” at the bottom of a page, with- 
out any tidings regarding the book referred to, 
or the volume or page in which the passage is 
to be found? In other cases, such as these where 
the author merely names Pliny, Tacitus, &c., 
it subjects him to the doubt whether he ma 
not have obtained his references second-hand, 
from same previous writer whom it did not suit 
to be more particular. An antiquary who wishes 
to obtain credit for his a reading cannot 
be too exact or pains-taking in his notes, 

On the subject of the volume our readers are 
already by no means without information ; since 
most of the objects depicted in Mr. Wylie’s 
excellent plates and lithographs have, from time 
to time as they were discovered, been exhibited 
at the meetings of the Society of Antiquaries,— 
and we have - stork them in the proceedings 
of that body. It seems that the author went to 
reside at Fairford, in Gloucestershire, some six 
or seven years ago, and that his attention was 
first directed to this Anglo-Saxon burial-place 
by the unexpected exhumation of skeletons near 
a stone-quarry. It is fortunate that so zealous 
and competent an observer was on the spot, 
otherwise either these graves might have excited 
no attention, or the relics which they contained 
might have been destroyed and dispersed. In 
hundreds of other instances such has been the 
case; and Mr. Wylie has a very severe note on 
the conduct even of the citizens of London in 

















to please the mind and to instruct and improve 


this respect, which we would fain hope is not 
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altogether deserved. ‘‘ When,” he says, ‘we 
hear of the civic authorities of London wantonly 
destroying numerous tesselated pavements and 
rich Samian ware, revealed by their excavations, 
and this not merely in ignorance, but in spite 
of all remonstrance, and to frustrate all research, 
we cannot wonder at any outrages of barbarians. 
Theodoric’s Goths were more conservative of 
Rome.” We take it for granted that Mr. Wylie 
in these words has some particular allusion; 
but we have the satisfaction of knowing that 
some members of the Corporation are stirred 
by a strong spirit of inquiry, and by an earnest 
desire, as far as their means extend, to preserve 
whatever relics may be brought to light. But 
the fault nowhere lies solely with “the civic 
authorities.” If they are careless, or ignorant, 
there ought to exist some power to step in on 
occasions when valuable remains of the kind 
are exhumed, not only to save them from an- 
nihilation, but to place them in our great depo- 
sitory. In the British Museum new officers 
have been appointed, with large salaries, to 
superintend and arrange the antiquities collected 
in our islands. Apartments have been devoted, 
as if in mockery, to display the deplorable de- 
ficiency of our national collection. Every day, 
= or local institutions secure what may 

appen to be found in the neighbourhood,—if 
indeed it be not in the first instance destroyed 
by perverseness and incompetence such as Mr. 
Wylie charges against the Aldermen, &c. of 
London. We are, we admit, tired of hearing 
of Royal Commissions, which spend so much 
public money and do so little public good (being 
too often resorted to rather to screen than to 
remedy abuses); but why cannot some really 
disinterested and zealous Board be formed, with 
its corresponding branches all over the country, 
to apply its attention and activity to such sub- 
jects? We have the example of Denmark before 
us to show how little will accomplish a great 
end if that little be fairly and honestly ex- 
pended. Let us take the best security we can 
against jobbing by the choice of men of known 
character, industry, and learning, as archzolo- 
gists, instead of nameless and noteless nominees 
of the Court or of the Minister. 

Had a man like Mr. Wylie, with his know- 
ledge, activity, and intelligence, been a resident 
agent for the obtaining and preservation of 
antiquities, all the subjects of which his book 
treats might have been secured for the British 
Museum, and at a comparatively trifling ex- 

ense. We conclude that they are at present 
in private hands,—and so estimated that there is 
no chance that they will find their way thither, 
to relieve in some degree the poverty-stricken 
gy ae of great chambers furnished rather 
like Romeo’s apothecary’s shop than like 
apartments constructed for the accumulation 
of national antiquities in a great public insti- 
tution. 

As a specimen of the nature and character of 
the work before us, we quote part of what the 
author says regarding the manufacture of glass 
among the Anglo-Saxons; occasioned by the 
finding of a very curious glass vase at Fairford, 
—we Edllene the second or third existing ex- 
ample of the kind.— 


“The question now arises, are these vessels of 
Saxon manufacture? We learn from Bede that the 
art of making glass was unknown in England, even 
in sheets for church windows, till about a.p. 680, 
when St. Benedict, Abbot of Wearmouth and Jarrow, 
‘misit legatorios Galliam, qui vitri factores, artifices 
videlicet Britannis eatenus incognitos, ad cancellandas 
Ecclesias, porticuumque et cceenaculorum ejus fenes- 
tras, add ent. Fact est, et venerunt. Nec 
solum postulatum opus compleverunt, sed et Anglo- 
rum ex eo gentem hujusmodi artificium nosse ac 
discere fecerunt.” We may hence safely infer that 





whatever knowledge of the art the Saxons may have 
once possessed, was extinct before Bede’s time, though 
it was still existing for the manufacture of sheet 
glass in France, and, perhaps, also in Italy. The 
art of glass-making is enumerated among other secrets 
of the eighth century in a very curious and ancient 
Lucchese MS., referred to by Muratori. I do not, 
however, remember to have met with any glass 
manufactures in Italian museums in any way resem- 
bling these vases. Certainly one would suppose this 
art far more likely to have survived in Italy, the 
seat of the arts, than in any ultra-montane region ; 
and yet the circumstance of the famous green glass 
dish of St. Peter's, passing in the belief of the faith- 
ful for an emerald patina, a holy relic of the Last 
Supper, would seem to attest the excessive rarity of 
glass, at least in the form of vessels. * Pier Damiano,’ 
says Muratori, ‘scrive nella vita di Sant’ Odilone, che 
gli fu donato, da Arrigo J. fra gl’ Imperadori, ‘‘ Vas 
holovitreum valde pretiosum, et Alexandrini operis 
arte compositum,” Pix di sotto egli rammenta, 
“« Vitrea vascula analypha fusilitate celata.”’ This 
passage would show that, though glass at this period 
—perhaps about a.p. 1000—had long been manu- 
factured for church windows, yet that glass vessels 
were still sufficiently rare and valuable for a German 
emperor to select from his treasures as a present to 
a French saint. The barbarous Latin, ‘ Vitrea 
vascula analypha fusilitate celata,’ seems very much 
to describe this Fairford cup. What, then, are we 
to think when we meet with vessels of such elegant 
form, delicate material, and difficult construction 
interred, hundreds of years previously, in Saxon and 
Frankish graves? I believe nothing can warrant a 
suspicion that such vessels are of direct Roman 
manufacture, but this expiring Roman art may have 
lingered awhile, as a mystery, in some early Teutonic 
hands,—‘ excedens terris vestigia fecit.’” 


Mr. Wylie afterwards returns to the same 
topic;—adverting thus to the curious question 
of the manner in which the Anglo-Saxons made 
and coated beads with glass.— 


“That they must have had a tolerz le acquaint- 
ance with the art of glass-making has already been 
seen. We may further observe they were able to 
apply it to the glazing, or vitreous coating of objects, 
as appears from specimens of the beads. How with 
the instruments we may suppose them to have pos- 
sessed, they succeeded in cutting deep beds in the 
larger glass beads, as ornamented matr: _ ° to receive 
the coloured composition; or how they s _..urately 
squared the many planes of the crystal amulets, yet 
remains to be explained! It is also clear they knew 
enough of chemistry to enable them to impart various 
colours to their glass; and compound and colour the 
pastes and enamels employed in the inlaying process, 
which are so durable as sometimes to have survived 
when the object they served to ornament has become 
decomposed.” 


It is not to be denied, that some consider- 
able portions of the volume before us are to be 
found in the ‘ Archzologia’ and in the ‘Col- 
lectanea Antiqua;’ but most of the literary 
and historical illustrations furnished by Mr. 
Wylie are not there to be found,—while the 
many plates, on steel and stone, are so well 
drawn and so clearly described, that when any 
objects of the same kind are elsewhere unex- 
pectedly acquired, nothing can be easier than 
to make comparison between different types. 
This, in fact, is what is much wanted in archzo- 
logical pursuits. If a discovery be made, hun- 
dreds of authorities must be consulted before 
it can be decided whether anything of similar 
form or substance has previously come to light; 
and it often happens either that great novelties 
are kept from observation because the possessors 
are not aware of their value, or that matters of 
the most ordinary occurrence are treated as 
wonders and ostentatiously thrust forward into 
notice because the owners have no ready and 
accurate means of information. 
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Mount Athos, Thessaly, and Epirus: a 

of a wrenig” from Constantinople to Corfi 

By George Ferguson Bowen, Esq. Rivingty, 
History of the Island of Corfu, and of the Ry. 

public of the Ionian Islands. By 

Jervis-White Jervis, Esq., Royal Attilley 

Colburn & Co. 
TuE first of the volumes above named is one of 
those books of travel, now so common, which 
though they teach nothing in particular—pro,, 
nothing, as Milton’s mathematical critic said, 
yet form agreeable reading to a large class of 
persons. Mr. Bowen set out from Consta. 
tinople in October, 1849, with the design of 
making his way across European Turkey—tha 
is, across Macedonia, Thessaly, and Epirus—tp 
Corfu. He expresses his surprise that, cop. 
sidering the number of English travellers tp 
Constantinople, this route—or rather the revers 
route, from Corfu, through Epirus, Thessaly 
and Macedonia, to Constantinople—has been so 
little followed ; the more so as the journey ea 
be performed with ease in a month, and at ap 
expense of not more than 30/. One of Mr, 
Bowen's principal objects in undertaking the 
journey was, “to supply full and strictly acev- 
rate information with regard to the discipline 
and present state of the Greek monasteries,"— 
a purpose which he thinks has been scarcely 
fulfilled by his predecessor, Mr. Curzon, in his 
graphic work on the monasteries of the East, 
To effect this purpose, he describes in detail his 
visits to the three chief monastic societies in the 
Greek countries:—Mount Athos in Macedonia, 
the convents of Meteora in Thessaly, and the 
monastery of Megaspeleon in Arcadia. This 
last establishment, lying, as it does, out of the 
route described in his volume, was visited by 
him in the summer of 1850; and the account 
of it is inserted by way of addition. We car- 
not say that the information supplied by Mr. 
Bowen about either of the places mentioned 
possesses any very “ thrilling interest”; indeed, 
“ thrilling interest” about such out-of-the-way 
places as Greek monasteries is, we fancy, out 
of the question. To those, however, who like to 
hear in an easy indolent manner about the 
scenes, customs, and costumes of lands little 
visited—as well as to those who take a special 
interest in any scraps of information referring 
to the Greek Church—these descriptions wilt be 
not unwelcome. 

Mount Athos, being the principal monastic 
seat, is described at greatest length. Under the 
name of Mount Athos, called by the Greeks 
“the Holy Mountain,” is included, not only 
the peak of Athos itself, but the whole penir- 
sula of Acte, on which the peak is situated. 
This peninsula is forty miles long, and about 
nine miles broad at its broadest part; and the 
whole of it belongs to a monastic society of 
Greek Christians tolerated by the Turks, under 
a kind of charter which has been res 
since the establishment of the Turkish empire. 
The most curious feature of this society is, 
absolute exclusion from it of every female cret- 
ture, whether of the human species or of any 
other capable (this capability not extending 
insects, as Mr. Bowen found to his cost) of being 
kept out.— 

“ About three hours from Erissd, where the pte 
montory of Acte, properly so called, begins, a steep 
ridge of hills stretches across the peninsula, from # 
to sea. Surmounting this natural barrier of the holy 
mountain by a difficult zigzag path, we soon come t0 
the station of the frontier guards, where a few soldiers 
of the armed body which the holy community malt 
tains in its pay are stationed, to keep out robbem 
women, and female animals of all kinds. No mar, 
cow, she-cat, hen, &c., has been, from immemoritl 





custom, admitted into the precincts of the holy 


_ mountain ; but all the monasteries swarm with buge 
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imported from the neighbouring islands, 
some of which animals have been taught by the 
younger monks the most amusing tricks—to throw 
<ummersets, and the like—which, I confess, helped 
to enliven the tedium of the long evenings and rainy 
days which I spent under the shelter of the sacred 
walls. This rigorous rule for the exclusion of the 


tom-cats, 


from policy. Many of the monks revere 
yo tpn rads sanctified by many miracles, and 
which would be profaned, like St. Senanus’s island, 
by the presence of a woman; but the more intelli- 
nt among them consider the prohibition necessary 
only for the maintenance of ascetic discipline. It is 
said, however, that the sanctuary was violated not 
long ago, and that the fair intruders were two of our 
own country women, who landed for a short time from 
a yacht off the coast.” 

The society inhabiting the peninsula thus 
guarded from feminine approach is, of course, 
recruited from the male world without,—who- 
soever is willing to submit to the monastic rule 
which governs it aoieg admitted after due pro- 
bation. Only a small proportion of the whole, 
however, are in holy orders; the larger b 


allurements of those syrens of real life who had 
assaulted so many anchorites, from St. Antony down 
to St. Kevin, and who, I told him, were but ugly 
likenesses of the pictures of the Virgin in the convent 
churches. This was no extravagant compliment to 
the fair sex, for the Greeks are too much afraid of 
idolatry to represent any such ‘ eyes of most unholy 
blue’ as beam from the canvas of the Italian masters. 
All their pictures of saints are in a style of traditional 
and conventional ugliness.” 


Mr. Bowen thus describes the curious position 
and appearance of the second of the great 
monastic seats of Greece—the monasteries of 
Meteora,—and his ascent to one of them.— 


“Tn half an hour we reached a narrow ledge of 
rock, from which rises perpendicularly a cliff of near 
300 feet high, on the summit of which is the monas- 
tery of the Holy Trinity. On the tops of the neigh- 
bouring pinnacles are placed the convents of — 
Meteora (so called, par excellence, as the largest of 
all)—Barlaam (so called after the founder, a Saint 
of the Greek Calendar)—St. Stephen, and three 
others of little note. I determined to ascend to the 
Trinity, as the highest of all, and at the same time 





being Caloyers, (literally, *‘ good elders,” from 
xadde and yépwy,) who till the lands. If an ap- 
plicant for admission into the society brings with 
him 2,000 piastres, or about 16/. sterling, he 
‘becomes a kind of gentleman-caloyer, and is 
exempt from labourer’s work,—the poorer m 
members performing all the drudgery. Thoug 
the priests properly so called are exempt, in 
virtue of their office, from menial work, yet few 
of even the poorer caloyers care to become 
priests—the duties of the church service in the 
monasteries being so onerous that most prefer 
the labours of laymen. Such of the members of 
the society as have entered it in adult years re- 
tain, of course, recollections, more or less vivid, 
of that excluded phenomenon woman. Tosome, 
however, who have entered it when young, this 
exquisite variety of the human being is a mere 
ens rationis, put together half by fancy and half 
by hearsay. Mr. Bowen met one of these un- 
fortunates—a brother-specimen to that described 
by Mr. Curzon.— 


“My servant was at a great loss to procure me a 
shaving-glass this morning ; for, of course, such con- 
veniences are unknown where all wear beards. At 
length a dandy of a monk lent me one fixed in the 
back of his hair-brush. He seemed very proud of 
being able to furnish the Mylordos (Muddpsoc)— 
the common name for all English travellers in the 
Levant—with so civilized a luxury. I took a stroll 
alone with him through the long corridors of the 
monastery, furnished with projecting balvonies painted 
in various colours, and commanding glorious views 
over land and sea—prospects worthy of that paradise 
which Milton beheld with his mind’s eye. It isa 
rate skill which can, by the use of mere words, convey 
to the mind of a reader a picture worthy of such a 
scene. My companion mentioned to me the super- 
stition held by the sailors of the A2gean, that women 
who have presumed to land on the Holy Peninsula 
have been invariably struck dead for their impiety ; 
and rather startled me by suddenly asking, ‘ What 
sort of human creatures are women?’ (Iloiat dy- 
Spwro elvat ai yuvaixec)—just as if a German was 
toask, ‘ Was fiir Menschen sind die Frauenzimmern?” 
—My reply was, ‘ Have you never seen a woman ?” 
(Atv eideg wor? piay yvvaica)—when he assured 
me that he had seen only his mother, and that he 

forgotten even her appearance, as he had been 
sent to the Mountain on a visit to an uncle when only 
four years old, and had never crossed its limits since 
—a period of twenty-four years. He was very in- 
qwsitive about women, whom he had heard and read 
of, but had never seen; of whom, in short, he ap- 
peared to know about as much as I know of croco- 
and hippopotamuses. For charity's sake I 
quoted to him the old rule of St. Bernard, how 
the ancient enemy, by female society, has with- 
Tawn many a soul from the right path to Paradise;* 
and I bade my unsophisticated friend thank Pro- 


the t to the village. Besides the nets, the 
monasteries are accessible by ladders of wood and 
rope, made in several separate joints, and let down 
over the face of the cliff, from the mouths of artificial 
tunnels in the rock, which communicate with the 
lower parts of the buildings. At night, or when not 
required, these ladders are pulled up, and the monks 
are entirely isolated from the world below. The 
ladders are of course infinitely the most hazardous 
mode of ascent or descent, as they are perfectly per- 
pendicular, and swing backward and forward in the 
air with the least breath of wind. A monk mounting 
by them looks like a large black fly crawling on the 
face of the precipice. I preferred the net, as in it 
you resign yourself to the care of the holy fathers 
entirely, whereas on the ladders you must trust to 
your own nerve and steadiness, The question is, 
Will you x.y on the Church, or on your own private 
judgment ?,, I fired off a pistol, to attract the atten- 
tion of the isonks, when, long before the echo, rever- 
berated by the cliffs around, had died away over 
Pindus, two or three cowled heads were thrust out 
from under the covered platform projecting from the 
summit of the rock, and which resembles the shed 
on the top story of a lofty London warehouse. The 
rope, too. *;,‘worked in a similar way, by a pulley 
and yw, ..%. After reconnoitring us for a moment, 
and seeing that we were not strong enough to carry 
their monastery by a coup de main, the monks threw 
down what seemed a strong cabbage-net, lowering at 
the same time a thick rope, with an iron hook at its 
end. My guide spread the net on the ground, and 
I seated myself in it cross-legged. He then gathered 
the meshes together over my head, and hung them 
on the hook. The monks above then worked their 
windlass, and in about three minutes and a half I 
reached the summit, a distance of between two 
hundred and three hundred feet, swinging to and fro 
in the breeze, and turning round like a joint of meat 
roasting before a slow fire. This inconvenience 
might easily be prevented by another rope being 
held by a person below, as is done in the shafts of 
mines; but that is a Cornish luxury which has not 
yet occurred to the good fathers. Of course, as I 
begin to ascend, my weight draws the net close, until 
my knees are pulled up to my chin, and I am rolled 
into a ball like a hedgehog. The guide told me to 
shut my eyes to escape giddiness; but I soon opened 
them, on feeling myself banged pretty sharply against 
the rough side of the rock; and I swung myself off 
again by a convulsive push of the knees, The height 
is, indeed, dizzy enough ; for I could no longer see 
the narrow ledge from which I had started, nor the 
winding path which led to it, but looked right down 
on the plain of Thessaly, one thousand feet or more 
beneath. During the ascent, the rope occasionally 
slips from one spoke to another on the windlass, when 
of course you fall like a piece of lead for a few yards, 
and are then caught up with a mightily disagreeable 


guests; in fact, their machinery is altogether of a 
most primitive order. You lie on the floor a per- 
fectly helpless ball, until they undo the meshes of 
the net from the hook, unrol you, give you a gentle 
shake, and then help you to your feet.” 

At Meteora, as well as at Mount Athos and 
the monastery of Megaspeleon, Mr. Bowen 
found the monks simple, hospitable men,—very 
punctual in the mere aioe of their religious 
ritual, very credulous in all ecclesiastical legends, 
and destitute of all but the most rudimentary 
literary culture. This last fact was shown b 
the wretched condition of what they called their 
libraries. 

Apart from the descriptions of the monas- 
teries, the most interesting particulars in Mr. 
Bowen’s book are those which indicate the state 
of feeling among both the Greeks and the Turks 
of European Turkey as to the political future 
of that part of the East. It is clear from the 
accounts of all travellers that the popular mind 
throughout the East is at present full of all 
kinds of political surmises and anticipations; 
and Mr. Bowen specially informs us that this 
state of feeling is connected with gossip in all 
circles as to the probable intentions of England, 
and that every English traveller in those regions 
is believed by the natives to have some political 
mission or at least motive in his journeys. In 
the Appendix to his volume the author con- 
tributes a somewhat valuable statistical table of 
the component parts of the population of Euro- 
pean Turkey, drawn up by a Greek Professor. 
Owing to the absence Jax trustworthy means 
of census in the Turkish dominions, the table is 
not to be accepted implicitly; but Mr. Bowen 
holds it to be more correct than the estimate of 
Mr. Urquhart, who states the population of Euro- 
pean Turkey to be as high as thirteen or fourteen 
millions. The new estimate reduces this number 
by about five millions ; stating the whole popu- 
lation of European Turkey at only eight and a 
half millions, who are distributed thus.— 

“T. Christians, in all, 6,650,000, viz. :— 
1, Christians of the Greek, or Eastern Church. 





WUE “000 covcncss 3,000,000 
Slavonians.. . -» 2,150,000 
reeks ..... ++ 1,180,000 
——- 6,330,000 
2. Christians of the Latin, or Western 
Church. 
Slavonians ..........++ 200,000 
Albanians ............ 60,000 
——__ 260,000 
D.. ROOM .0.0056ccce cosecssesece 60,000 


6,650,000 
“TI. Mohammedans, in all, 1,750,000, viz. ;— 


Ottomans .........00 830,000 
Slavonians ............ 000 
Albanians ............ 430,000 
Greeks... sc. sscccccees 60,069 


—— 1,750,000 

“TIT. Jews, in all, 100,000. e must add to 
the total a few thousand Zingari, or Gipsies. The 
Frank residents in European Turkey certainly do 
not exceed 100,000.” 

Now, the question which, according to Mr. 
Bowen, occupies the minds both of Greeks and 
Turks at the present time is this :—In the event 
of a dismemberment of the Turkish empire, how 
will the territories of these millions be allotted ? 
What share will fall to Russia and Austria ?—or 
how far will the determination be affected by 
the rising demand for a reconstruction on a 
large scale of the Greek nationality? ra 6 
what part will France and England act in the 
matter? These questions, Mr. Bowen says, are 
talked over in the most assiduous and eager 
manner in Eastern coteries. 

We have included Mr. Jervis’s work in the 
same notice with Mr. Bowen’s, partly because 
Mr. Bowen’s ends by leaving us in the island 
to the illustration of which Mr. Jervis’s is de- 





jerk. On reaching the level of the projecting shed 
above, you are left hanging for half a minute over 
the abyss, till the monks leave the capstan, and fish 
you in with a pole like a boat-hook. They have no 





Vidence that he, at least, was safe from the dangerous 


such contrivance as a turning-crane for landing their | 


voted,—partly because those considerations as 
to the future of the Greeks which we have just 
mentioned as broached in Mr. Bowen's volume 
are supposed to involve Corfu, and are, there- 
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fore, put before the reader also, though from a 
somewhat different point of view, in the pages 
of Mr. Jervis. Three parts of Mr. Jervis’s 
volume, indeed, consist of a history of Corfu 
from the most ancient times till the year 1815, 
when, with the other Ionian Islands, it was 
placed as an independent state under British 
protection; the fourth part, however, gives 
an account of the condition of Corfu and the 
Corfiots under the successive British represen- 
tatives who have conducted the Government of 
the Ionian Islands since 1815. The first three 
parts—which trace the history of Corfu first 
through the classic times, then through the 
middle ages, and lastly till 1815—are written 
with great care and research, and include pro- 
bably all the particulars of any moment in the 
history of the island. Though such a compila- 
tion, done so meritoriously, is of course to be 
welcomed by those who know the convenience 
of having all the historical facts relative to a 
particular locality accumulated in a succinct 
form, it is necessarily somewhat dry reading 
in the main; and hence, the principal interest 
will attach to the military details (illustrated by 
plans of the fortifications) respecting the siege 
of Corfu by the Turks in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century,—and to the concluding ac- 
count of the present state of the island. Mr. 
Jervis represents the Corfiots as extremely dis- 
ccmnted under the system of British protec- 
tion, notwithstanding the great material im- 
provements in the lonian Islands generally 
which have been introduced by the efforts of 
the successive British governors since the 
system began; and as distracted into various 
political parties, among which the growing and 
dominant one is that which, caught by the 
spirit and theory of Greek nationality, preaches 
the withdrawal of Corfu and the other islands 
from British connexion altogether, and their 
annexation to independent Greece. Contrasting 
the state of social order in independent Greece 
at present with that of the islands as they now 
are, Mr. Jervis, for his part, maintains that this 
would be a change for the worse,—and that the 
craving for it is an infatuation. 








The History of the Restoration of Monarchy in 
France. By A. de Lamartine. Part III. 
Vizetelly & Co. 


Tue third part of M. de Lamartine’s narrative 
includes the events of only a few weeks,—but of 
weeks crowded with the life, passion and vicissi- 
tudes of years. The volume opens with Napoleon 
on his solitary rock at Elba,—the Congress of 
Vienna devoting itself to sumptuous pleasures, 
deep intrigues, and endless -disputes,—Murat 
at variance with his brother-in-law, and seated 
on the throne of Naples,—the Bourbons at the 
Tuileries surrounded by unpopular ministers,— 
France satiated with revolutions and sick of 
glory,—and all Europe settling down to the 
novel happiness of peace, commerce, and re- 
viving prosperity. But “the man of destiny” 
is weaving a web of intrigues and preparing for 
new adventures. Seizing his moment, he throws 
himself once more on the soil of France. The 
military insurrection follows; and when the 
volume closes the unscrupulous soldier is again 
absolute master of the empire, and the Bourbons 
are exiles at Ghent and in London. The fatal 
storm is, however, gathering around him. The 
contentious diplomatists have been roused from 
their dreams at Vienna—Europe has declared 
Napoleon an outlaw—the final resolution to 
crush him at all costs has been taken—his vassal, 
Murat, has been driven from Italy,—-and a mil- 
lion of armed men are in movement against him. 
M. de Lamartine has stripped away many an 


exit from France was rendered by the dislike 
of the people of almost tragic character.— 


“He found the South all up and stirring with irri- 
tation and fanaticism against his name. The recol- 
lection of the persecutions of the Cevennes, the 
religious causes converted into and perpetuated as 
political causes, the massacres of Avignon, the insur- 
rections of Marseilles, the taking of Toulon by the 
English, the quick and impassioned character of the 
people, where the fire of the sun seems to inflame all 
hearts, had left amongst the parties in these pro- 
vinces elements of fermentation easily called into 
action. The masses, less reflective and more sensual 
than in the north of France, had preserved there, 
more than elsewhere, the impassioned superstitions 
of old things and of old races. The return of the 
Bourbons to Paris had appeared to the royalist people 
of the South a personal victory of their own over the 
opposing party. The name of Napoleon represented 
there all that the people abhorred; his fall did not 
seem to them a vengeance and a surety sufficient 
against the possible return of his domination. His 


death alone could assuage the dread and hatred 
which he inspired. The dregs of the people had been 
agitated for some days at the rumour of his expected 
passage under the walls of Orange and of Avignon; 
and if crime was not actually meditated amongst 


them, at least they prepared outrage. It was in- 
tended that he should leave France accompanied by 
the imprecations of the South; and the commis- 
sioners, who were informed of this disposition on the 
part of the people, could only secure the safety of 
their captive by sheltering his unpopularity under 
false indications of hours which misled the populace, 
and under the shades of night, which hid Napoleon 
from the towns and villages through which he passed. 
One of the couriers who preceded his carriage, on 
arriving at Orgon, found the multitude assembled in 
the square, surrounding an effigy of Napoleon hung 
up ona gibbet, in front of the post-house, and threat- 
ening to carry into effect this infamous punishment 
on the person of the tyrant. This courier returned 
with all speed to acquaint the commissioners with 
the disposition of the rabble. They accordingly 
slackened their progress; they pretended to have 
received counter-orders, and the town was misled as 
to the moment of the Emperor's arrival. The im- 
patient crowd therefore dispersed; and Napoleon, 
disguised as a courier, wearing a hat and cloak which 
entirely concealed his features, passed thus, under 
favour of the twilight, the last group which awaited 
his carriage in the square; but he heard the mur- 
murs, the maledictions, and the menaces of death 
which arose at hisname. At the tavern of the Acco- 
lade, where he stopped to wait for the commissioners, 
he was obliged to assume another disguise to pass 
through the town of Aix, where the same hatred 
existed against him. The cries of ‘ Down with the 
Corsican,’ ‘Death to the tyrant,’ pursued him from 
stage to stage. At Aix the exasperation was so 
great that the authorities were compelled to close 
the gates of the city to prevent the populace from 
rushing, armed with murderous weapons, to the road 
he was to pass. His carriage took a circuitous route, 
which removed him from the walls; but the outcries 
of the crowd reached his ears whilst they changed 
horses to draw it towards the coast.” 

Once arrived at Elba, the nominal Emperor 
began to play his part—played to deceive France 
and Europe.— 

“The autumn of 18]4 and the whole winter were 
passed in this manner by Napoleon: luxury mingling 
with simplicity, and festivity with retirement in his 
residence. The wreck of his immense fortune and 
the first instalments of the allowance secured to him 
by treaty, appeared to have been devoted by him to 
the embellishment of the island and to the acquisi- 
tion of a small fleet, destined, as he alleged, to the 
commercial and military service of his new subjects. 
To this flotilla he had given a flag as to a naval power 
intended to maintain a position, and to make itself 
recognized and respected in the waters of the Medi- 
terranean. Works of art, furniture, books, and the 
journals of Europe, arrived for him incessantly from 
Genoa, Leghorn, and Paris. The eyes of the world 
were upon this little island. English travellers, with 
whom curiosity is one of those passions which neither 





illusion from the name of Bonaparte. His. first 


fication of, flocked from London, from Rome, from 
Naples, and from Tuscany to gaze upon the map 
whose hatred had so long made their island trem) 
and imprisoned England within the limits of ity 
ocean. Neither upon the shores of Greece, of Asia, 
or of Italy, could they find any monument or any 
ruin so imposing as this Prometheus of the West, 
They gloried in only having caught a glimpse of him: 
and in their correspondence and their journals they 
boasted of a word or a gesture by which the hero, 
within his circle, might have repaid their importunate 
adulation. London and Paris resounded with the 
lightest step and the most trifling words of Napo! 
who, on his part, affected to receive the travellers 
with ease and grace, as one who had laid aside al} 
arms and conquered all hatred, and who demanded 
nothing more in this world than an asylum in every 
heart, a favourable souvenir in all imaginations, 
Pauline Borghese, the most beautiful and most 
worshipped woman of her time, had transferred her 
court and attracted her admirers to the island of 
Elba. She adorned the exile of her brother, gave 
life and soul to it, impassioned it with her charms, 
and made it touching by her fidelity to misfortune, 
She constituted the splendour and the grace, while 
she did the h of his sal Concealing thus, 
under the guise of pleasure and of trivial occupations, 
a more serious and political devotion, she travelled, 
under the pretext of visiting her sisters.and brothers; 
from Elba to Rome and Naples, and from Rome and 
Naples to Elba; an ambassadress without seeming 
importance, and free from suspicion, whose very 
volatility shielded her in the eyes of the continent 
from all imputation of sinister intentions.” 

Napoleon’s expedition was — with 
great secrecy, and it was not until the little 
fleet was at sea on the way to France that he 
communicated to his companions the nature of 
the enterprise in which they were enga 
The sea was propitious,—and the band of 
adventurers landed at the gulf of Juan—a coast 
which Napoleon believed to be auspicious to his 
fortunes, for he had formerly landed there when 
on his return from Egypt he came to France in 
search of a throne. But the day’s events some- 
what damped his spirits.— 

“On the appearance of these vessels, the noise of 
the landing, the echo of the acclamations, and at the 
sight of these uniforms dear to the recollections of 
the people, the doors of some scattered cottages in 
the neighbourhood were opened, and astonished and 
hesitating peasants timidly approached the camp of 
Napoleon. The soldiers received them with open 
arms, pointed out the Emperor to them, and invited 
them to fraternize. But the peasants displayed more 
hesitation and terror than enthusiasm; one alone, an 
old soldier, accosted the Emperor, and requested to 
be enrolled in his battalion. i 





‘He is the first,’ said 
Napoleon to his officers; ‘they will all follow, for 
their hearts are with me!’ Though he affected con- 
fidence, however, he was evidently staggered by the 
slowness and indecision of the people of this coast im 



























| joining his standard. He was in France, and remained 


more isolated than he was in Elba. He summoned 
an officer of the line, and ordered him to march at 
the head of a detachment of twenty-five men to the 
town of Antibes, which was near the shore where he 
had landed, to call upon the garrison and the people, 
in the name of the Emperor, to unfurl the tri-coloured 
flag there, and gain over the soldiers. The officer de 
parted, full of confidence. But the tidings of Napo- 
leon’s descent on the coast with a handful of men, 
had already been conveyed by some royalist peasants 
to General Corsin, commandant of Antibes. With 
out hesitating between his recollections and his duty, 
he took measures to cut off his troops from all con 
tact with the emissaries of Napoleon. The detach- 
ment sent by the Emperor, instead of contenting 
itself with parleying outside the gates, boldly entered 
the town with cries of‘ Vive I"Empereur!’ which only 
received for echo the ery of ‘ Vive le Roi!’ amongst 
the people, and coldness and silence from the gal 
rison, General Corsin ordered the drawbridge to be 
suddenly raised behind the detachment, and 
officers and men were detained as prisoners in the 
town.” 

He refused, however, to turn aside—either to 





distance nor national shyness can prevent the grati- 


recover his messengers or to chastize the little 
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rison. His object was, to fascinate and 
the soldiers of France, not to fight with 
them. Without an army— without money— 
without munitions of war—it was evidently im- 
ossible for him to commence a siege or risk a 
attle. Celerity, surprise, the spell of his name, 
the audacity of despair, were the means on 
which he relied for success in his extraordinary 
invasion. Between La Mure and Grenoble he 
met with the first battalion of the royal army 
that opposed his passage,—and there enacted 
the theatrical scene celebrated in so many pic- 
tures—and so picturesquely given by Lamartine. 
“Qn quitting La Mure, the Emperor composed 
his vanguard of one hundred picked men from that 
chosen body always under the orders of Cambronne. 
This general, on advancing towards a bridge at some 
distance from La Mure, found himself in front of a 
new battalion. The envoy he sent to them with 
signs of peace was driven back. The Emperor being 
informed of this, again dispatched one of his officers, 
Major Raoul, to attack the battalion which refused 
to open his route, but Raoul, threatened with their 
fire, returned without being heard. Napoleon felt 
that the moment had arrived to put to the test his 
own ascendancy over his old soldiers. He 
through his column, ordering it to halt, and rode 
forward at a gentle pace, almost alone, in advance of 
his army. * * Whether he had been assured by his 
accomplices at Grenoble that the hearts of this 
battalion beat in his favour; whether the habits of a 
soldier on the battle field had inured him to look on 
death with less repugnance by the fire than by the 
sword; or that his soul, since his departure from Elba, 
had concentrated all its powers in anticipation of this 
supreme moment, and that he had deemed that his 
enterprise was well worth the risk of life, certain it is 
that he did not hesitate a moment. He neither 
hastened or slackened his steps, but approached 
within a hundred paces of the bayonets, which formed 
awall before him on the road. There he dismounted, 
gave the reins to one of his Poles, crossed his arms 
on his breast, and advanced with measured steps like 
aman who marches to his death. It was the spectre 
of the imagination of both army and people appearing 
suddenly, and as if rising from the tomb, between 
France of the present and the past. He wore the 
costume in which recollection, legend, and picture 
had alike engraved him on the memory of all; the 
military hat, the green uniform of the light infantry 
of the guard, the over-coat of dust-coloured cloth, 
open and displaying his under dress, the high military 
boots, and spurs ringing on the ground ; his attitude 
was that of reflection, which nothing can distract, or 
of peaceful command, which doubts not of obedience. 
He descended a slope of the road inclining towards 
the regiment he was about to accost. No groups of 
persons before him, beside him, or behind him, 
prevented him from being seen in all the illusion of 
his personal prestige: his figure standing out boldly 
and alone against the background of the high road, 
and the blue firmament beyond. To strike such a 
man, whom the soldiers recognized as their former 
idol, would have been in their eyes, not to fight, but 
to assassinate. Napoleon had calculated from afar 
this challenge of glory to humanity and to the heart 
ofthe French soldier, and he was not mistaken: but 
i required a profound genius to attempt, and a 
Napoleon to accomplish it. His grenadiers, at a 
great distance behind him, stood with their arms 
reversed, as a token of peace. The officer com- 
manding the fifth regiment, doing violence perhaps 
to his feelings in the execution of his duty, or know- 
ing beforehand the resolution of his soldiers not to 
strike their Emperor, and only wishing to intimidate 
the army of Napoleon by an appearance of discipline, 
ordered his battalion to fire. The soldiers appeared 
0 obey, and took aim at Napoleon, who, without 
wbping or betraying any emotion, advanced within 
~ steps of the muskets levelled at his breast, and 
“evating that spell-like and resounding voice, which 
80 often directed the manceuvres of the review, 
or of ithe field of battle, ‘Soldiers of the fifth regi- 
ment,’ he exclaimed, deliberately uncovering his 
st, and presenting his naked bust to receive their 
if there is one amongst you who would kill his 
Peror, let him do it. Here Iam!’ There was 
reply; all remained silent and motionless. The 
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soldiers had not even loaded their muskets, as if 
they distrusted themselves. Having gone through the 

bl of obedi and fidelity to discipline, 
they thought they had done their duty, and that the 
heart might now be left to its own course. And the 
hearts of all spoke with one voice. At first a thrill 
of feeling ran through the battalion, then a few 
muskets were lowered, then a greater number, and 
finally, the whole, while a cry of ‘ Vive l’Empereur’ 
issued from every mouth, which was replied to by a 
shout from the grenadiers of the guard, in the dis- 
tance, of ‘ Vive the fifth regiment of the line.” Some 
of the officers quitted the ranks and took the road to 
Grenoble, that they might not be carried away by 
the emotion of their companies, while others wiped 
their eyes, sheathed their swords, and yielded to the 
general contagion, The soldiers-quitting the ranks, 
rushed along with the people to surround the Em- 
peror, who opened his arms to receive them ; while 
his own faithful soldiers following the example, has- 
tened to the spot, and mingled in one group and 
one acclamation with those of the fifth. It was the 
junction of France, past and present, embracing each 
other at the call of glory—the involuntary sedition 
of hearts. Napoleon had conquered by disarming 
himself: his name alone had done battle. From 
this moment France was re-conquered, the trial had 
been made, the example given. Ata distance people 
might be faithful to duty, but when near, enthusiasm 
would seize on all; the example of the fifth regiment 
was worth more to the Emperor than the defection 
of ten armies.” 





From this moment the immediate game was 
won, and Napoleon’s arrival in Paris was but a 
uestion of days. The Bourbons made but a 
aint resistance,—if we except the courageous 
efforts of the Duchess d’Angouléme, “the only 
man of her family,” as Bonaparte said, at Bor- 
deaux. But if we may believe M. de Lamar- 
tine’s recollections of that time, they carried 
with them into exile the respect and sympathies 
of a vast majority of the civil population of 
France. The republican historian dwells with 
a fond regret, a sad and mournful tenderness, 
on the events of the night of their departure 
from Paris.— 


“ At the sight of the carriages which had been 
prepared in secret, and entered the court-yard at 
midnight, the officers of the National Guard, and the 
citizens who were under arms to guard the palace, 
rushed in disorder into the halls and staircases of the 
chateau as if to oppose the departure. Marshals, 
generals, officers, magistrates of Paris, youthful en- 
thusiasts of the return, or old companions in the 
exile of the princes; men who had been newly 
enlisted by the charter, others who had been drawn 
to the palace by a conformity of sentiment, and par- 
ticipation in misfortune, courtiers, magistrates, trades- 
men, peers and deputies, all keeping watch with 
sword or heart over the sovereign of their hopes and 
their remembrance, spread themselves ina state of 
confusion, of irritation, despair, and tears through 
the galleries and under the porticoes through which 
the liberal and peaceful monarchy was about to pass, 
and again withdraw from France. A depressed mur- 
mur, muttered imprecations against the violator of 
the country, and stifled sobs arose from the breasts 
of all, while their faces, blanched with emotion, ap- 
peared still more livid and feverish in the reflected 
light of the torches carried for the journey by the 
servants and pages. The King at last appeared, and 
a thousand voices were raised, a thousand arms out- 
stretched, a thousand heads bowed, and a thousand 
knees bent before him. He walked with difficulty, 
leaning on the arm of the Duke de Blacas, and sur- 
rounded by the group of princes and their most inti- 
mate friends. His features, though undisturbed by 
fear, bore the traces of the tragic calamities of his 
house and country, and, as his look wandered with 
an expression of benign and sorrowful majesty over 
all those faces which he recognised and saluted with 
a slight inclination of his head, his humid eyes seemed 
to contain the tears of his people. Without speak- 
ing a word he passed through this line of followers, 
familiars, courtiers, and private citizens, who opened 
before him and closed after him, some darting forward 
and seizing his hands to kiss them, others touching 





the skirt of his coat as if to preserve an impression 
of his person ; all breaking forth into lamentations 
and melting into tears, as if at the sepulture of a 
reign, or the death-bed of a father of the people. 
At the foot of the staircase a thousand swords were 
crossed over his head, as their owners swore to defend 
or to avenge him. At the last moment when about 
to leave the palace and step into his carriage an 
attempt was made to restrain him. ‘Spare me, my 
children,’ said he, ‘spare me the expression of the 
pain I feel as well as you at a separation which is 
necessary for the sake of France. I wish to pre- 
serve you for my own sake, and to preserve myself 
for yours. I will soon see you again, alas! under 
what auspices!’ The Duke de Berry and the Count 
d’Artois assisted him into the carriage, closed the 
door, bowed and saw him depart. For fear of 
arousing attention or exciting a display of feeling on 
his way, the King would have no escort as far as St. 
Denis ; and the inhabitants of the streets he traversed 
knew not that the carriage they beheld bore away a 
dynasty. A single officer of the mounted body 
guards followed the wheels of the King’s carriage at 
a distance. The season was a severe one, the night 
tempestuous and dark, the rain beat against the 
windows, gusts of wind roared through the streets and 
over the roofs of Paris, and the March sky seemed to 
share in the storms which agitated the court, the 
capital, and the people.” 

He adds— 

“The people were touched at the tragic scenes 
enacting in their native land, and nature influenced 
them at this moment more than politics. The King, 
abandoned by his army, betrayed by his generals, 
deprived of the throne, and proscribed from that 
native land in which he had hoped to end his days: 
his advanced years, his white hairs, his infirmities, 
that royal family which in a few days would perhaps 
have no asylum in Europe, the princess who would 
no longer be enabled even to visit the tomb of her 
father and mother at St. Denis, there to weep over 
her sad remembrances of the prison and the scaffold 
—the handsome and faithful youth of the King’s 
military household, who exiled themselves from their 
families to follow the father of the country—this 
eventful night, the inauspicious weather, the tempest, 
the rain, the torch-light reflected on the arms; all 
these affecting, ominous, and almost funereal cireum- 
stances, deeply moved the people, and seemed in 
their eyes to be the forerunners of some awful cala- 
mity, which was about to befall that city from which 
Napoleon had driven royalty, peace, and nature. 
Such was the departure of the King and his army in 
the night of the 20th of March.” 

M. de Lamartine brings out strongly the anti- 
popular character of Napoleon’s invasion. He 
shows that the only agents in its success were 
the soldiers, fanaticized by twenty years of glory 
and licence ; though many others—such as Con- 
stant and Carnot—came in afterwards, and ac- 
cepted results which they had protested against 
with their utmost energy. As to the people, 
they seemed to have neither courage nor in- 
fluence. M.de Lamartine believes that they 
hated Napoleon because he cheated them of 
their liberty, and denied them the hope of peace 
with Europe. But they were unarmed—they 
had no free press—and they had been crushed 
by ten years of imperial despotism. On both 
sides there were deception and mistrust.— 

“If the people did not protest by civic opposi- 
tion, they protested very generally by their sorrow 
and their estrangement. History never recorded 
more audacity in the usurpation of a throne, or a 
more cowardly submission of a nation to an army. 
France lost on that day somewhat of its character, 
the majesty of its law, the respect of its liberty. 
Military despotism was substituted for public opinion. 
The pretorians made a mockery of the people. The 
Lower Empire of Rome enacted in Gaul one of those 
scenes which degrade history, and humiliate human 
nature. The only excuse for such an event is that 
the people were depressed under ten years of mili- 
tary government, that the army was rendered fanatic 
by ten years of prodigies, and that its idol was a 
hero. But this hero himself was not long in expiat- 
ing his attempt against the nation which he had just 
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pounced upon, by finding in his own palace the dis- 
honourable necessity of compounding with his ac- 
complices, the unreasonableness of the opinions which 
he must purchase by hourly sacrifices, the forced 
division of power with his secret enemies, the cupi- 
dity, the manceuvres, the intrigues, and the treasons 
of the palace of the Cwsars. He wished to reign at 
any sacrifice, and he was now destined to impose a 
reign no longer, but to beg it; to purchase every ad- 
hesion by shameful concessions; to tremble before 
those whom he formerly made tremble with a ges- 
ture; to be the slave of those whom he had returned 
to enslave; to submit to the murmurs, the contradic- 
tions, the caprices, and the insolences of the political 
bodies; to take refuge in camps where he could find 
victory no more; to fly from a court in which he no 
longer found safety. The first night that he passed 
without sleep at the Tuileries began the vengeance of 
his triumph, and the expiation of his happiness.” 
—The cycles of history which bring round simi- 
larity of events suggest similar morals, and are 
the founts of prophecy. 

M. de Lamartine rises with the dignity of his 
theme. Never wanting in affluence of lan- 
guage and of fancy, the narrative of these open- 
ing scenes of the Hundred Days has the flow, 
eloquence, and florid style of Livy in his most 
picturesque and exciting passages. The story 
is one of the strangest ever penned by the his- 
toric muse. Infinitely vast, varied, and dazzling, 
it is yet most remarkable for its mournful epi- 
sodes,—and the atmosphere in which it transpires 
seems charged with all the electricity of fate. 
The scene is here “realized” in no ordinary 
fashion,—accepting always the writer’s own 
points of view. For we must repeat that, though 
these volumes are a splendid contribution to the 
materials of history, M. de Lamartine cannot be 
accepted as a historian. His leanings and ani- 
mosities are open and undisguised ; his conse- 
quent assumptions of motive are anything but 
judicial ; and his efforts after effect imply an arti- 
ficiality of arrangement which both borrows and 
rejects forits purposes. M. de Lamartine’ssketches 
—— the poetry of history. He enables us to 
ive as he lives, with the men of his youth, to 
see them and know them as he does after the 
lapse of years and the occurrence of three other 
revolutions. In many respects ‘The History of 
the Restoration’ is a greater, as well as a more 
aon work than ‘The History of the Giron- 

ists.’ 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Confessions of Country Quarters ; being Some 
Passages in the Life of Somerset Cavendish Cobb, 
Esq., late Captain in the 120th Foot (Camberwell 
Rangers). By Capt. Charles Knox, Author of 
‘ Hard-ness.’ 3 vols.—More entertaining ‘ Confes- 
sions’ than Capt. Somerset Cavendish Cobb’s we 
have not often read. They provide a dashing and 
smart companion for such a “ Book of Beauty” as 
the one which we last week lamented that Mrs. 
Crowe has not written. Here are narrated the 
proceedings of a detachment of lady-killers ;— 
these which in the hands of an unmitigated Cobb 
might have made a somewhat vulgar record, re- 
ceive a certain chivalrous colouring, we suppose, 
from their writer's kindred with Somerset and Caven- 
dish,—so that, besides a double measure of sauciness 
to please the satirists, the tale is not without its 
sentiment to satisfy the sighers. Though gallant 
and gay enough the story is always gentlemanly. 
—What young Irish damsels who live habitually 
exposed to the eyes of red-coated Romeos may think 
of such an unmasking of their “ treasons, strata- 
gems, and spoils” as we here find, is an affair of 
honour to be settled betwixt them and Capt. Knox. 
—tThe public, at all events, benefit by his revela- 
tions in the shape of a very amusing series of love 
tales. Further, it must be no small comfort to 
parents and other philanthropic persons to learn, 
on Capt. Cobb’s authority, that oglings, Amazonian 
displays, too promiscuous dancing, and too easy a 
surrender of maiden ears to mess-room flatteries 
only redound to the utter discomfiture of the Graces 


and Barbaras indulging in such well-worn arts :— 
whereas Simplicity, Prudence, and Modesty at the 
end of the book win the prizes and get the husbands. 
We could justify our commendation of this merry 
and wise novel from almost every page of it, were 
not the humour indicated by countless minute 
touches, instead of its being concentrated in such 
sprightly scenes as can bear being detached. 

Old Eighteen Fifty-one: a Tale for any Day in 
1852, in which the Good Old Fellow gives a true 
Account of Himself and makes up a remarkable 
Year-Book.—A sort of annual register for infancy 
—a year-book of facts and events so told, in the 
editor’s opinion at least, as to be intelligible to 
children ‘‘ two years” old. 

Wilton and its Associations. By James Smith. 
—Though he writes with clearness and vivacity— 
puts his facts before the reader in a pictorial, and 
for his purpose effective, manner—and interests by 
his apparent zeal and earnestness,—we cannot say 
that Mr. Smith has produced a satisfactory account 
of the princely halls in which Sydney sang of 
Pamela and Musidorus. Mr. Smith is somewhat 
credulous when it suits his fancy :—as, for example, 
where he assumes that Massinger’s early life was 
spent at Wilton. That it was there spent is pos- 
sible,—and Hartley Coleridge has made the utmost 
of such a possibility in his touching memoir of the 
dramatist. But no one has a right to adopt a 
fancy and reason on it as if it were a fact. Mr. 
Smith is also touched with the mania for fine 
writing. What, for instance, does he mean by 
Massinger’s “‘ gentilitous descent?” His criticism 
on the ‘Arcadia’ is somewhat free for a hero- 
worshipper. In our opinion Mr. Smith has done 
justice neither to the luscious sweetness of Sydney’s 
prose nor to the quaintness of thought and silvery 
cadence of his verse. 

Is Everybody responsible for his Conduct ; and 
oes the Life and Property of the British Subjects— 
about 26,000,000 People—depend on the Jury or 
on a Single Individual? By John Aroné,—Mr. 
Aroné is an Ionian, a native of Paxo, but settled 
in Syria. He believes that he has suffered no less 
than eighty-two separate grievances from officers 
of the English Government—beginning with a 
muleteer of Alexandretta and ending with Lord 
Palmerston,—and he has come to London to pro- 
claim his wrongs and seek redress. In Oriental 
fashion, every paragraph of his book begins—‘“‘ As 
no man can go against his own interest, how can 
I get redress from a single individual? If the 
buffalo can stand in air, man can get protection 
from a single individual.” Wherefore, he appeals 
from the muleteer who stole his saddle-bags to an 
enlightened public. His peroration is somewhat 
enigmatical and startling :—‘‘If God is for every- 
body, the Lord Palmerston is responsible for his 
conduct,—and if everybody is not responsible for 
his conduct there is no God,—and everybody must 
open his eyes!!!” The notes of admiration belong 
to Mr. Aroné—not to us. 

An Inquiry into the Theology of the Anglican 
Reformers, with Extracts from their Writings on 
the Doctrines of Apostolical Succession, dc. By a 
Priest of the Diocese of Exeter.—An inquiry which 
demands neither answer nor statement in these 
columns. But the initiated will guess from the 
terms of its announcement the spirit in which it is 
proposed. 

A number of volumes and pamphlets lie before 
us which may be dismissed in a few words. Of 
these there are—Suggestions for the Supply of the 
Metropolis from the Soft- Water Springs of the Surrey 
Sands, addressed to the General Board of Health, 
by the Hon. William Napier,—The Law as to the 
Exemption of Scientific and Literary Societies from 
the Parish and other Local Rates, with Practical 
Directions to such Societies, Mechanics’ Institutes, 
dc. thereon, and Comments on the Policy of the Law, 
and of Exemptions from Rateubility, by George 
Tayler, a useful little volume, got up with a spe- 
cial reference to the lately contested case of the 
Royal Manchester Institution, —A Glossary of 
Terms used for Articles of British Dress and Armour, 
a contribution from the pen of the Rev. John 





Williams, towards a better understanding of the 
ancient bardic poetry of Wales.—A Letter on 
Reform of the Superior Courts of Common Law to 





the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, by R. P. Collier 

explains its own object :—as does also The Seoyad 
Annual Report of the London Ragged Colonig 
Training School of Industry and Dormitory.—Th, 
Case of England and Brazil, and the Slave Trade 
stated by a Brazilian Merchant, is a mere animad. 
version or the present state of our relations with 
Brazil.—aA Sketch of the Island of Jersey is a very 
poor and meagre account of one of the most inter. 
esting places in Great Britain.—Mr. Thomas We). 
ster’s brochure On the Amendment of the Law and 
Practice of Letters Patent for Inventions is an able 
statement of the case, and should be read by all 
who are interested iy the revision of the obnoxioys 
laws of which it treats. —Dr. Hancock, Arch. 
bishop Whately’s Professor of Political Econom 
in the University of Dublin, asks and answers the 
question, Js the Competition between Large and Small 
Shops injurious to the Community !—The Career of 
the Whigs, by Mr. Wemyss Jobson, is an example 
of the scurrilous in pamphleteering such as We 
rarely find in these days.—Mr. John Luntley’s 
Air-Navigation by means of the Rotatory Balloon is 
a developement in print of the idea embodied in his 
balloon lately exhibited in the Crystal Palace,— 
William Lockey Harle contributes to legal con. 
troversy An Argument on the Inutility of the Dis. 
tinction between Barrister and Attorney. — The 
Ionian Islands: what they have lost and what they 
have suffered under the Thirty-five Years’ Adminis. 
tration of the Lord High Commissioners sent tp 
govern them, is an angry yet suggestive pamphlet 
on the mis-government of the islands.—Mr. Thomas 
Batson offers to the philanthropic world some sen- 
sible suggestions on the great question of How t 
improve the Condition of the Agricultural Labourer ; 
or, a Self-supporting System, by which Boys may be 
Trained in Acts of Industry, and at the same time 
receive a suitable Education. —Mr. J. J. Londs- 
dale, Barrister-at-Law, publishes A Lecture om the 
Importance to all Classes of a General Acquaintance 
with the Criminal Law.—Christian Socialism and 
its Opponents is a reply from the pen of Mr. J. M. 
Ludlow to certain attacks of the press on the new 
sect of which he was one of the originators.— Voe 

Veritatis ; or, the Early British Church, from the 
First Century to the Time of St. Augustine, in the 
Seventh Century, is a party pamphlet, curious for 
its references,—the reader being referred “to the 
works of Gildas, Bede, Hume and Smollett, Gibbon, 
Foye, Clement, Eusebius, Theodoret and Venan- 
tius.”— The Stock Exchange and its Victims isa 
stirring appeal from an anonymous writer, who 
seems to have been “one of the victims,” against 
the system of time bargains.— Mr. Newmarch has 
printed, for private circulation, An Attempt to 
ascertain the Magnitude and Fluctuations of the 
Amount of Bills of Exchange, Inland and Foreign, 
in circulation at one time in Great Britain, in Eng- 
land, in Scotland, in Lancashire, and in Cheshire 
respectively, during each of the Twenty Years 1828- 
1847, both inclusive ; and also embracing in the 
inquiry Bills drawn upon Foreign Countries,—a 
work of great commercial research and careful 
analysis.—Mr. Bosworth, of Regent Street, has 
published a translation of the Speech of Carlo 
Poerio, late Minister of Public Instruction, in his 
Defence before the Grand Court Extraordinary at 
Naples.—‘‘ A Teacher” has issued a Key to Dr. 
M‘Culloch’s Course of Reading for the Use of Schools, 
with the etymologies and explanations of all the 
peculiar words which it contains.—To this list we 
may add The Banking Almanac, Directory, and 
Year-Book for 1852,—An Essay on Love and Matrt- 
mony, by Zadkiel, — Local Self-Government and 
Centralization, by Mr. J. T. Smith,—and, Mr. 
Bucknill’s Inquiry into the Proper Classification 
and Treatment of Criminal Lunatics. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Adams's New Latin Delectus, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. , 
‘Adrian : or, the Clouds of the Mind, by James & Field,2 ves, 
Alice Offiey'; or.the Pervert and the Soldier, 2 vols. post 8yo. 
jarnes on the Kevelations, Cobbin's edit. 12mo. 4s. 
Sest’s (Mrs.) Tracts on New Test. Histories, Vol. 2, 12 
Bonnycastle’s Canada as it Was, &c., with Additions, 2 
rowaines ¢ Z pba ay As Che egesive Sign, 8vo. 38. 6d sw 
Surritt’s (Elihu) Works, 12mo. bd. cl. ; 

n’s (The) Duty, from the Sacred Scriptures, new edit me 

re & Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Vol. 2. Pt. 1, 

esley’s Map of Ancient Athens, with Index, post Svo. 58. cl. 

Cu: me's ( Rev. am Gold tried in the Fire, fe. 8vo. 38. 6d. " 
Daily Offices of Prayer, and other Devotions, Imo. 28. i 
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Darien, by Eliot Warburton, 2nd edit, 3 vols. post Svo. 318, 
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THE LITERARY FORGERIES. 


Mr. White, the bookseller of Pall Mall, so 
unfortunately involved in the affair of the Shelley 
and Byron forgeries, of which we gave some ac- 
count a fortnight since [ante, p. 278], has published 
a statement of the circumstances attending his 
connexion with the case,—which by a very strange 
misnomer he has entitled ‘The Calumnies of the 
Atheneum Journal Exposed.’ As Mr. White's 

hlet contains substantially as complete a con- 
pamp y P 
firmation of the facts narrated by us as we could 
have desired in case we had needed it,—we may 
for the present pass over as irrelevant to the 
matter immediately in hand all that part which is 
presumed to be a justification of the title, and 
suffer Mr. White to continue the strange history 
backwards by narrating in his own words the cir- 
cumstances which introduced him into it. We do 
not see that any remarks of ours could well weaken 
the effect of this portion of Mr. White’s literary 
enterprise, -— which cannot, we think, be more 
satisfactorily left for our purposes than to its in- 
trinsic failure. In giving, on authority which we 
took good care should be unquestionable, a narra- 
tive of the causes which had induced Mr. Moxon 
to withdraw from circulation as forgeries a collec- 
tion of letters which only a few weeks before we 
had reviewed as authentic documents,—we made 
no charge against Mr. White; and if he found in 
the facts of that narrative good reason why he 
should put himself on his defence,—he found it for 
himself, and the decision is his, not ours. Since, 
however, hehas taken up ground on to which wecer- 
tainly did not challenge him—and that under cover 
of what is not the less intended to be an offence to 
ourselves because it fails of its intention—we are 
entitled to examine into the nature of the defence 
put forward in connexion with our name, though 
we did not demand it. 

First, then, re-affirming, in their broad and 
rational sense, all the particulars of our former 
narrative—and adding that the evidences of forgery 
have grown in Mr. Moxon's hands since that 
harrative was written,—we proceed to let Mr. 
White state in his own way the circumstances which 
brought him into connexion with these unhappy 
transactions, — 
ean afternoon, during the summer of 1848, a well- 

essed lady-like young person called to know if I purchased 
meeraph letters, as she had two unpublished dnes of Lord 
~Jton’s to dispose of. L replied, that although I had been 
in business some twenty-five years, I had never purchased an 
peoreps letter on my own account. The name of Byron, 
a and unpublished, struck me as something worth 
- ing at, and after doing so, I made a purchase. Shortly 
—_ she called again and brought two more. I then ques- 
a her as to who she was, where she came from, and 
au she obtained them. She said they were the property 
Gant eldest sister, who resided at St. John’s Wood—that 
whe had been left her by their father, a deceased surgeon, 
of _ been an autograph collector, especially of the MSS. 
Le ese poets—having made a point of laying his hands 

pon all he could of their unpublished productions. She 
pa that he knew Fletcher, Byron’s valet, — had 
Flot led him professionally on his death-bed—and that 


left him, when he died in Greege. These books, however, 
and the Shelley Letters, she said her sister would not part 
with on any account—that she herself had never seen them, 
her sister having always kept them locked up. That the 
reason of her sister parting with them one or two at a time, 
arose from her unwillingness to part with them at all; 
which would not have taken place but from the circum- 
stance of an agent running away with some rents, on which 
they depended to exist for a certain period. She said the 
reason her sister did not come herself, arose from her being 
an invalid, much confined to the house. As the afternoon 
was an awkward time for me to be interrupted by her 
calling—the letters taking some time to read and examine 
—I told her that if her sister from necessity was obliged to 
part with more, she had better call in the evening between 
half-past six and eight o'clock, at which time I shou!d have 
more leisure to examine what she brought before I retired 
from business for the day.—She said that would suit her 
remarkably well, as she was in the habit of coming from 
St. John’s Wood and returning in the omnibus, and would 
be her most leisure time, as through their only keeping 
one servant, and her sister being an invalid, she had a great 
many domestic duties to attend to during the day. She 
continued caliing from time to time over a space of several 
months, according as she stated her sister’s necessities com- 
pelled her to part with these precious relics.” 

The narrative is here interrupted by a lengthy 
digression,—involving a variety of appeals to Mr. 
Murray’s memory, which we know from Mr. 
Murray himself that his memory fails to answer :— 
and then Mr. White resumes the story of his 
Shelley acquisitions. — 

“IT must now return to the lady incognita. After she 
had brought me, as she said, the \.hole of the Byron 
Letters, the necessities and ill health of her sister still con- 
tinuing, she commenced bringing the Shelley Letters.” 

At this point another digression of the same 
kind occurs,—which we pass by for the sake of 
keeping ‘‘the Lady Incognita,” as Mr. White 
calls her, in view.— 

** When the lady had brought me all the Shelley Letters, 
she commenced with what her sister thought the most pre- 
cious of all—Fletcher’s dying bequest to her father of the 
Byron Books. After she had ceased bringing these, which 
I bought without the slightest suspicion, as lam sure much 
cleverer persons than myself would have done, she told me 
that there was an end of the relics. 1 remember one excuse 
she made for always coming to me, was, that it was her 
sister's particular wish, that as I had purchased a portion, 
she would like me to have the whole, if 1 would only give 
her such prices, or nearly so, as she had fixed upon as their 
value in her own mind. That her sister knew pretty well 
the value, as she was in the habit of obtaining marked Auc- 
tioneers’ catalogues, to enable her to judge of the value of 
such ‘literary property..— That a friend of hers used to 
attend specially at sales to procure the information. All 
this appeared very feasible. She now began to come less 
often, and finished by bringing some manuscript books of 
other descriptions, which I bought merely to oblige her, 
having purchased the others. As I did not wish to keep 
these latter purchases, I sent them to Puttick & Simpson's 
Auction Room,—the date of their sale can easily be ascer- 
tained by Mr. Puttick referring to his books,—and on the 
evening of the day on which they were sold, Mr. Rowsell, 
the bookseller, of Great Queen Street, called upon me, from 
information he had received from Mr. Puttick as to their 
proprietorship. He informed me he had sold one of these 
books to a Mr. Byron, who had not paid him for it, and he 
wanted to know where he lived. This was the second time 
I had heard this name mentioned, and I now felt somewhat 
startled, thinking I might possibly have been deceived by 
some false story of the lady’s. Her manner, however, was 
80 artless, open, and candid, and all that I had purchased 
appeared so strictly bond fire, that I felt quite safe as to the 
large investment I had made, and the i 


meeting after that circumstance from that time to this, 
accounts for my not having told you of the last affair.” 

Now, the points to which we would particularly 
direct attention in this narrative of Mr. White are 
—(1) that for a gentleman who here and elsewhere 
asserts that he was not in the habit of buying 
autographs, he certainly bought a very considerable 
number, especially when purchased from a stranger, 
—(2) that he bought at last merely to oblige ‘the 
Lady Incognita ;” a very unusual mode of practice 
with autograph collectors, and with booksellers 
generally,—(3) that he felt somewhat “startled” 
when he heard the name for the second time of 
George Gordon Byron, Esq.,—and (4) that the 
thought occurred to him while his purchases were 
still going on of his having possibly been deceived 
by some ‘‘ false story” of his ‘‘ Lady Incognita.”—- 
To these we must add other assertions, occurring 
elsewhere—and everywhere weakening the effect 
of Mr. White’s statement—as, that he did not, 
when he bought the autographs, ‘“‘know whether 
Mrs. Shelley was living or dead,”—and that he was 
not ‘‘ aware of the poet having left a son”! 

It was indeed high time that Mr. White should 
be “startled” at the mention of this George Gordon 
Byron’s name. We ourselves, before the first visit 
of the Lady Incognita, had inserted in our paper of 
the Ist of April, 1848 a letter from the solicitors 
of the Hon. Mrs. Leigh (the sister of Lord Byron) 
in which this so-called Mr. Byron is described as 
being much better known to that excellent insti- 
tution the Society for the Protection of Trade than 
to the Hon. Mrs. Leigh and the family of the noble 
poet. This character of this so-called Mr. Byron 
was known in the summer of 1848 (when the first 
Pall Mall visit of the Lady Incognita occurred) to 
all the autograph dealers and booksellers of 
London,—and the recorded “startle” shows that 
it was not unknown to Mr. White. 

While still proud of his recent purchases, and 
buying at last only to oblige his ‘‘ Lady Incognita,” 
he informs Mr. Murray, the publisher, of his Byron 
hoards, and Mr. Moxon, the publisher, of his Shelley 
acquisitions. Down to Pall Mall goes the bibliopole 
of «lbemarle Street,—walks ‘‘up-stairs,” — and 
asks to take the MSS. away with him, that he may 
inspect them at home. This he is not allowed to 
do;—and finally he effects the purchase of the 
forty-seven letters at two guineas and a half per 
letter, Mr. White's receipt in acknowledgment of 
the money running as follows :— 

“*London, April 28, 1849. 

Received of John Murray, Esq. the sum of One hundred 
and twenty-three pounds, seven shillings, and 6d., for 47 
Autograph Letters of the late Lord Byron, at 2; 12: 6d. each. 

£123: 7: 6. (Signed) W. White.” 

Mr. White's account of Mr. Murray’s visit is at 
least readable.— 

“In the early part of 1849—the particular date you will 
find by reference to your cheque book—you called in one 
morning, and after a little gossip, asked me if 1 was willing 
to dispose of my Byron Letters. You had on two or three 










g of m 
purchases. The MS. book Mr. Rowsell had sold Mr. avon, 
and which was the cause of the inquiry, was in some eight 
or nine volumes, but the name I totally forget. A short 
time after, the Incognita called again, and [ think she told 
me then that she had brought the last relic her sister pos- 
sessed. What it was I do not remember, but I immediately 
accused her of coming to me with false representations, and 
told her what I had found out. She made sundry excuses 
why she had done so,—told me a great deal about her hus- 
band, his misfortunes, &c. I had repeatedly asked her 
where her sister lived in St. John’s Wood, but she begged I 
would not press the question, as her sister would much 
rather not have it known, from motives of delicacy. I was 
now, however, determined to know her residence, and sent 
a person with her in a cab, which she took to Judd Place, 
New Road, with a view of bringing her husband to me. He 
was, however, from home; and she promised to call with 
him the next day—and they did call—when he gave various 
excuses and reasons why he had preserved an incognito in 
the disposal of his MSS. and books. That he was writing 
the life of his father. a portion of which he showed me in 
print ;—that he had travelled all over England, France, 
Italy, and Switzerland, to collect autographs and relics of 
his father from persons whom he knew to possess them ;— 
that he had purchased a great many of the letters of Mr. 
Hodges, of Frankfort, and of Mr. Wright, a gentleman 
connected with the Quarterly Review ;—that most of the 
books had belonged to Fletcher, his father’s valet, to whom 
they had been given at Byron’s death ;—that the Shelley 
Letters had been collected in various ways: some, he 
thought, from the Marlow box, and from various quarters 
which I cannot remember, as it is now nearly three years 
since. He gave me a written attestation that everything 
that I had bought was genuine, but he would not engage 
that they should not be printed in the Life of his Father, 
which he was preparing. This must have been some time 
























her had given him some books which Lord Byron had 


after I sold you the Letters, and as we had no occasion of 


shown me little courtesies, which made me at once 
fee! glad to meet your wishes, and we appointed a morning 
for you to call, when we would go up-stairs, to luok the 
letters over and endeavour to agree for the price. After 
you had passed some two hours in the examination, we 
struck a bargain, upon which you took the parcel with you, 
and immediately after sent me a cheque for the amount, I 
never heard anything more of these letters until the other 
evening, when you called upon me; stating your fears, 
owing to the Shelley discovery, that your purchase might be 
in the same uncertainty. It, however, yet remains to be 
proved whether they are genuine or not. You are perfect!y 
aware that I thought them so when I sold them to you; and 
that you believed them so too, otherwise you would not 
have been the purchaser; and that if, under such cireum- 
stances, you, who must have been almost as familiar with 
Byron's hand-writing as with your own; that you—kvowing 
as much of the history of these Letters as myself—that you 
should be glad, without the sliglitest idea of their not Leing 
genuine, to purchase; must surely exonerate me from all 
imbecility in being deceived, (if such is the case,) who had 
never seen an autograph letter of Lord Byron's before.” 

Passing over the prima facie improbability that 
Mr. White should purchase forty-seven letters of 
Byron’s without knowing what his Lordship’s hand- 
writing was like, we come to the main assertion 
in Mr. White’s pamphlet—that Mr. Murray when 
he purchased the letters “‘knew as much of the 
history of these letters as Mr. White himself.” 
This we are authorized by Mr. Murray to state is 
untrue. Mr. White was in possession—as our 
readers will not have failed to observe—of important 
information unknown to Mr. Murray; for he never 
once hinted at the name so well known to the 
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Society for the Protection of Trade. Had he done 
so, Mr. Murray would have known quite enough 
to protect him from being a purchaser. He knew 
too much of this so-called Mr. Byron—as our 
readers will find on reference to the letter of Mrs. 
Leigh’s solicitors before referred to.—Nor did Mr. 
White in connexion with the Shelley MSS. mention 
the name of this Mr. Byron to the bibliopole of 
Dover Street,—as we have Mr. Moxon’s authority 
for here asserting. ‘The introduction of the name 
of the young gentleman described by Mr. White 
in the pamphlet before us as “well known to 
yourself [i.e. Murray], to Moxon, to booksellers 
and publishers generally, and auctioneers of literary 
property” has occurred only since the Palgrave 
discovery and the suppression of the Shelley volume. 
If Mr. White had named Mr. Byron to Mr. Murray 
and Mr. Moxon,—or had told the latter at any time 
what he tells the public in his pamphlet, that he 
had bought the letters from a “ Lady Incognita” 
who came to him “ with false representations, ”— 
Mr. Moxon would have been spared a heavy 
further expense, Mr. Browning great annoyance, 
and the public a painful literary surprise. 

Mr. White is indignant with ourselves for 
making any allusion to the story of Curll and 
Pope’s correspondence. ‘‘ Now, Curl,” he says, 
«¢ was a notorious character, who lived by getting 
hold of letters surreptitiously and publishing them 
in spite of their owners.” It appears to us that 
the bookseller who thought himself a match in 
prose for Pope is here very unfairly represented. We 
can tell Mr. White thus much,—that Curll was 
imposed upon by Pope himself,—that the Corre- 
spondence which Mr. White supposes him to have 
obtained surreptitiously was surreptiously fastened 
on the too credulous Curll,—that there is this 
difference between Curll and himself in their 
several transactions, that Curll’s. Pope’s Letters 
were the genuine composition of Pope, and that 
Mr. White’s Byron, Shelley, and Keats MSS. are 
inventions both in the composition and in the hand- 
writing :—that they are not even copies, but, with 
the exception of one, or perhaps two, absolute and 
undeniable forgeries.—We will give an example 
of the manufacture. 

Our readers will remember that the discoveries 
about which we are writing were occasioned by 
means of a passage plagiarized from an article, by 
Sir Francis Palgrave, in the Quarterly Review. 
Since then, the recondite reading of a Coleridge (a 
lady rejoicing in that honoured name) has disco- 
vered a second concoction—of a letter, in Mr. 
Moxon’s volume, said to be from Shelley. This 
we give, together with its original, in parallel 
columns.— 

** Shelley to J. H. Graham, Esq. 


** But the ceruleanly blue, 
—the true celestial, siie who 
really has heaven in her eye; 
follow her to the world’s end. 
Love her !—Adore her!—You 
must and will. Win her and 
wear, if youcan. She is the 
most delightful of God's crea- 
tures, — Heaven's best gift ; 


** From ‘ Janus; or, the Edin- 
burgh Literary Almanack,’ 
8vo. 1826, 

* But the true-blue-celestial, 
classed among bores only by 
the grossly ignorant, — the 
true celestial,—she who really 
has heaven in her eye ; follow 
her to the world’send. Love 
her!— Adore her !—You must 
man’s joy and pride in pros- and will. Win her and wear, 
perity; man’s support and if you can. She is the most 
comforter in affliction. delightful of God’s creatures, 
know there are philosophical —Heaven's best gift; man’s 
unbelievers who would class joy and pride in prosperity; 
my true celestials among man’s support and comforter 
fabulous creatures. I own in affliction. 

they are rare ; but that such “I know there are philo- 

have existed, men of un- sophical unbelievers who 

doubted credibility and wis- would class my true celestials 

dom (Solomon among others) among fabulous creatures. I 

have testified in the strongest Own they are rare; but that 

terms. That such do exist I such have existed, men of un- 
can affirm—for I know some doubted credibility and wis- 

—one I hope to have formy dom (Solomon and Park 

own.”"—p. 53. among others) have testified 

in the strongest terms. That 
such do exist I could give evi- 
dence,—I have seen some, I 
know some,—I will not name 
thera. One I hope to have for 
my own. Then I shall be the 
happiest of my kind, and I 
shall know my bliss.” 
pp. 73-4. 

—lIt is waste of words to say that the resemblances 

here are too close to be accidental. The forger of 

the Shelley letter had certainly “ Janus” before him 
while at work on his double-faced proceeding. 


There is.a little episode in the Shelley Letters 





which Mr. White, while relieving his mind of all that 
he knew on the subject, has not thought fit even 
to hint at it in his pamphlet. He tried, it appears, 
an experiment in price with some of the Shelley 
Letters obtained from his “Lady Incognita :”— 
sending a small batch of them to Puttick & Simp- 
son’s, at whose room they were sold on the 10th of 
July, 1849, at high prices. But (we must add) 
seven of them were bought in for Mr. White,— 
and again re-appeared—still Mr. White’s property 
—at Sotheby & Wilkinson’s in the spring of last 
year. Thenand there Mr. Moxon became their pur- 
chaser :—duly introducing his seven acquisitions 
into his Shelley volumes. By buying in at high 
prices, and letting only a few go at yet higher, 
Mr. White maintained the Shelley fever among 
autograph collectors. Lord Londesborough will 
perhaps not care to know that he was one of the 
favoured few at the sale at Puttick’s :—his Lordship 
obtaining what the catalogue calls ‘‘ An admirable 
letter—on a future state of existence—which he 
asserts, in contradistinction to the doctrines of 
materialism”—a forged letter to the same ‘‘ John 
Hezekiah Graham,” an imaginary friend of Shelley, 
confounded with Shelley’s friend Mr. Edward 
Graham, to whose lodgings some of the Hezekiah 
letters are addressed. Mr. Edward Graham is still 
alive,—and has at once repudiated all knowledge of 
the scriptural Hezekiah—and of the letters. 

Mr. White has made a good harvest of the 
treasures brought to him by his ‘‘ Lady Incognita.” 
He cannot have obtained less than 300 guineas for 
what perhaps did not cost one hundred. The market 
price asked from dealers by the pseudo Byron and 
his wife for Byron and Shelley Letters was, we have 
heard, half-a-guinea. If this was the case, Mr. 
White cleared two guineasa piece on Mr. Murray’s 
forty seven. Mr. Murray, it is said,—and perhaps 
Mr. Moxon—will try the effect of an action at 
law for the recovery of his money. Mr. Murray 
is thought to have a better chance than Mr. 
Moxon :—the former having bought directly from 
Mr. White,—while the latter’s chance is fettered 
with the “conditions” affixed to sales by auction. 
Mr. White is of opinion that Mr. Moxon had 
‘‘better have suppressed his book and said nothing 
further about it :"—Mr. Moxon no doubt thinks, 
in common with others, that Mr. White had better 
have suppressed his pamphlet and taken back his 
Shelley Letters—seeking his redress from his 
‘* Lady Incognita” and the very well known gentle- 
man whom she claimed as her husband. 

If further evidence were required that Mr. 
White’s purchases from his ‘“ Lady Incognita” 
were forgeries, it might be found in the circum- 
stances, among others, that a letter said to be 
written by Keats, and sold at Mr. White’s sale 
last year for 2/. 14s., stood for sale this week at 
Puttick’s,—and was withdrawn,—and that two 
of the “‘ Lady Incognita’s” Byron books, formerly 
the property of Mr. White, were also withdrawn. 
Lord Mahon, Mr. Monckton Milnes, and other 
purchasers are equally convinced that they have 
been imposed on—and in no ordinary way. 

We give Mr. White the credit of believing at 
one time—.and for a long time—that his acquisi- 
tions were perfectly genuine. We have not the 
slightest intention of mixing him up with these 
wicked and impudent forgeries. Such an idea is 
utterly out of the question. We repeat, that we 
had in our statement a fortnight ago no intention 
to charge him in any way :—but we also repeat, 
that he having thrown a statement at us, we were 
bound by his own challenge to examine it.—From 
his own pamphlet, then, we gather that he has long 
had a suspicion that his acquisitions were forgeries. 
If we are correct in this, it behoved him the moment 
those suspicions arose to have communicated 
them to Mr. Murray and Mr. Moxon. Mr. White 
must have known that the letters in question were 
not bought as mere curiosities by publishers, —and 
that the additional expense of paper, print, bind- 
ing, advertisements, and editorship would ere long 
be incurred in issuing them to the public. Mr. 
Moxon’s heaviest loss is not the purchase-money 
of the letters,—but the cost of his volumes in 
which those letters appeared.—Mr. Murray was 
allowed to run the same risk,—and is probably 
saved only at Mr. Moxon’s cost. Whatever fur- 





ther good ground of complaint these publishers 
may have against Mr. White for the transactions 
in question,—this is a grievance out of which we 
do not see that the latter has any possible 

The wrong is not redressed by the bold defiance 
which advertises a charge of calumny against the 
Athenceum, or by the blustering familiarity which 
under such circumstances addresses a pamphlet to 
“Dear Murray.” 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 

THE Crystal Palace seems to be finally doomed, 
In answer to a question formally proposed in the 
House of Commons, the Home Secretary has this 
week stated that it is the intention of Government 
not to interfere with the old contract,—and that 
consequently “the building is to be removed by 
the Ist of May,” or as soon after as may be found 
possible. Mr. Walpole referred to the Report of 
the Commissioners, appointed, as our readers know, 
to take evidence as to cost, &c., as opposed to the 
idea of preserving the structure merely as a monu- 
ment of the Exhibition :—an enterprise which had 
yielded enjoyment and instruction “to four millions 
of people” not standing in need of such memorial, 
The house received this announcement in silence, 
Unless, therefore, some sudden demonstration 
should be made by the public—which is not likely 
under the present excitement in the world of poli- 
tics—the beautiful structure which for a year has 
adorned Hyde Park will soon exist only in “the 
thousand and one” prints which report of it, or in 
the memory of the living thousands from which it 
cannot pass away. 

At the last moment we have received a copy of 
the Report of the three Special Commissioners ; 
—and as we believe the subject to be one of much 
popular interest, we hasten to present it to our 
readers.— 

Office of Works, &c. 19th February, 1852. 


My Lords,—In compliance with your Lord-- 


ships’ directions we have made inquiry into the 
several matters referred to us in the 
letter, dated the 13th of December 1851. 

It will be most convenient that we should in the 
first place report upon those questions which will 
admit of distinct and definite replies; these are,— 

I. The price at which the Government could 
purchase the Exhibition Building.—It appears 
that since the 31st of December, 1851, the building 
has been given up by the Commissioners appointed 
to superintend the Exhibition, and has become the 
sole property of the contractors. In order, there- 
fore, to obtain a reply to this question, we applied 
to Sir C. Fox, and he has stated on the part of the 
contractors that the price of the building as it now 
stands is 65,8341. 7s. 11d., to which amount, how- 
ever, must be added a sum for its maintenance 
since the Ist of December. Sir C. Fox has stated 
that he expects the Royal Commissioners to pay @ 
sum of 20,9121. 4s. 4d. beyond what he has already 
received, and if this expectation should be realized 
the purchase-money would be reduced to that ex- 
tent. 

II. The cost at which it could be adapted for 4 
permanent structure.—The works necessary 
this purpose the contractors would undertake to 
execute for the sum of 26,000/., assuming that it 
were determined to retain the building on its pre 
sent site. 

III. The cost of removing the building, and re- 
fixing it upon another site.—The answer to 
question must of course depend upon the distance 
of the removal, and the nature of the soil upon 
which it may be proposed to refix the building; 
but assuming it to be within a distance to which 
the materials could be carted, and that the site 
chosen for its re-construction were attended wi 
no unfavourable circumstances, Sir C. Fox has 
stated the cost of its removal and re-construction, 1” 
cluding such improvements as would adapt it for & 
permanent building, to be 61,0002. In other words, 
adding the cost of removal and re-construction t 
the price of the purchase, the Exhibition building 
could be removed and refixed for the sum of 127,335. 
in a condition in which it could be permanen 
maintained. ‘ 

IV. The probable cost which would be required 
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= the maintenance of the building.—The con- 
shers for tors would undertake to maintain the structure, 
_ sneluding the cost of painting it externally and 
we 





























































internally every four years, for the sum of 5,000/. 


renewal of the interior decorations required to 
render it permanently attractive at 20,000/. a-year. 

Even after making these extensive alterations 
in the present building, Sir Joseph Paxton has 
admitted that it will not be in all respects the best 
| adapted to its purpose, and that for the sum of 
150,000/. he could put up a much finer, a more 
magnificent, and more appropriate structure than 
the Exhibition building. 

We are not prepared to say that the sum of 
150,000/. would cover the cost of adapting the 
building to the purposes of a garden. We should 
think it more prudent to assume 200,000/. as the 
expenditure which would be necessary for these 





Considering the large annual expenditure which 
will be required for the maintenance of the gardens 


rendered available; and accordingly the Exhibi- | when made, it appears to us to be inexpedient to 
tion building might, it has been suggested, com- | commence the work upon a plan admitted to be 


Should your Lordships determine to recommend 
to Parliament an annual grant for the maintenance 
of an ornamental garden under glass within the 
precincts of the Parks, the plan for such a struc- 





suggestions without at the same time considering | ture should, we think, be designed with all the 


skill which science and experience can direct to 
this task ; and it would be unfortunate that the 
architect should be fettered by the endeavour to 
employ old materials and re-adapt former arrange- 


We believe that the remembrance of the late 
Exhibition would be unfavourable to a new appro- 
priation of the building, as it would be impossible 
to reproduce the brilliant effect obtained from the 
| rich collections which were temporarily placed 


The evidence which we have taken induces us to 
believe that even if the building were removed to 
another site, such, for instance, as Battersea Park, 
it could not be rendered a self-supporting establish- 
ment, unless it were under the management of 
persons who might conduct it as a commercial 





We do not suppose that the Government would 

one it for such an object, and therefore we 

ave not inquired further into such an appropria- 
tion of the building. 

We endeavoured to ascertain whether the Ex- 
hibition building, or any portion of the structure, 
could be usefully employed at Kew in connexion 
with the Botanical Gardens. 

The Palm house affords space for the exhibition 
of tropical plants, but a building for the growth of 
plants requiring shelter and moderate heat is much 


In those grounds there exists already an estab- 
lishment which could be employed in the care of 
the plants, and it must be admitted that the height 
and beauty of the transept forming the most 
striking portion of the building would be a great 
ornament to the gardens at Kew. 

We inquired therefore of Sir C. Fox the cost of 
removing the central portion to the extent of thirty- 
three bays, erecting this central piece together 
with two new ends, and completing this diminished 
building as a permanent structure. 

From his reply, it appears that the price of this 
purchase and the charge for refixing it would 
amount to about 80,0001. Some additional expense 
would have to be incurred for warming and ven- 
tilating apparatus. 

The results of the evidence here collected appear 
to us to show, that if it be proposed to retain the 
building on its present site, the best purpose to 
which it could be applied would be the formation 
of an ornamental garden, as suggested by Sir J. 
Paxton; if it were decided not to retain the build- 
ing in Hyde Park, we do not know any other site 
upon which we can recommend its re-construction 
at the public expense. 

If the expenditure of 80,0007. were not deemed 
an insuperable objection, the principal portion of 
the building might be removed to Kew, where its 
future maintenance as a conservatory, both useful 
and ornamental, might be provided for with a 
comparatively small increase to the establishment 
of the Botanic Gardens. 


proval of Parliament, we believe that it would 
be the most ecomomical course of proceeding to 
purchase the entire structure, and again to dis 
of those portions which might not be required for 
the purposes of the Botanical Gardens. 
We have the honour to be, my Lords, 
Your Lordships’ very humble servants, 
SEYMOUR. 
W. Cusirr. 


The Right Honourable Joun LINDLEY. 


the Lords Commissioners 

of Her Majesty's Treasury. 

We may add, for the benefit of such of our 
readers as may desire to see the interior of the 
Crystal Palace once more, ere it shall have passed 
away, that Messrs. Fox & Henderson intend to throw 
it open to the public, free of charge, on Monday 
next and three following Mondays,—and on the 
other days of the same weeks at an admission price 
of sixpence, — with the exception of Saturdays, 
when the charge will be one shilling. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE correspondence of the Government with the 
Commissioners of National Education in Ireland on 
the subject of the Irish School Books has just been 
published from the dates May 17, 1851, to Janu- 
| ary 16, 1852. The points of dispute between the 
Irish Board and the protesting London booksellers 

have been advanced a little,—but the final decision 
had not, as we infer, been arrived at when the late 
, Cabinet resigned. The present state of the matter 
| implies a compromise between the conflicting prin- 
ciples. The Treasury Lords had agreed, ‘“‘ upon a 
consideration of all the circumstances of the case,” 
that ‘the school books printed for the Irish 
Board should be limited to the supply required 
for the use of the Irish National Schools.” ey, 
however, appended to this resolution an opinion 
that ‘‘ measures should be adopted by which the 
sale of the same school books in an authentic form 
and at reasonable prices to the public at large should 
be continued.” The Irish Board was accordingly 
requested to devise a scheme for carrying out this 
latter provision,—and in the Parliamentary corre- 
spondence we have the particulars of their sug- 
gestions. They advise that two points shall be 
chiefly cared for—low price and textual accuracy ; 
and on strict conditions of this kind the English 
bookseller may become the contractor, and the 
Irish school books reach the general public through 
the ordinary channel of the trade. 

At last there is a prospect that the national 
Records will be safely housed, unless an egregious 
blunder be committed—which seems to be threat- 
ened. The walls of the new Record repository in 
Chancery Lane are now above forty feet from the 
ground, and are sufficient to develope the character 
of the building,-—-which is of a late massive per- 
pendicular kind. The present portion is intended 
to be the centre of the structure,—which when com- 
pleted will be flanked by Towers. The interior 
of the building is divided into a series of moderate 
sized chambers, evidently with the intention of 
obtaining security from fire—so as to limit the 
volume of fire in case a fire should happen any- 
where. So far as the walls develope the form and 
arrangements of the chambers at present, it ap 
that they are made to communicate one with the 
other, besides there being an access to each one 
from a central passage. If this inter-communication 
is intended to be preserved, it is a decided mistake, 
—as it would destroy that fire-proof security which 
is the first object of the building; and we would 
call the attention of the Master of the Rolls and of 
the architect to the point. A communication from 
one room to the other may be an official conve- 
nience and contributory to a supposed architectural 
effect;—but these features are not absolutely neces- 
sary, and should not be obtained by the sacrifice 
of that which is. 

A Correspondent informs us that the Trustees 
of the British Museum have just determined on 
giving increased facilities to the public visiting 
that national establishment. The Museum will 
in future be open from nine to four o'clock during 
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In the event, however, of such a scheme meeting 


i . Whe other questions which your Lordships have 
it the bmitted to our consideration must be matter of 
which opinion, and will not allow of such easy solution. 
let to These are,— : _ 

V. The purposes to which the building could 

be most advantageously applied.— Upon this point 
a variety of suggestions have been offered. 

A large covered space affords, it is said, accom- 
omed, modation for innumerable objects and facilities for 
wey the ublic amusement and instruction. These are | works. 
oo Pwantages which, it is argued, should not be 
— neglected, but should in some way or other be 
r: by 
found Nag » ls 

i thin its ample area museums, sculpture | imperfect. 
rating Dalek lecture ‘clan sheltered walks for in- | 
know, oids, places of recreation for the idle, and of 
= ‘scientific research for the studious. 
ch bad ~ It is impossible fairly to examine these various 
nillions F 

- er question,—namely, 
— ov. The site which it may be desirable to select | 
— for this building :—Whether or not the Govern- 
— ment could, consistently with former engagements, 
f 7 retain the building upon its present site, is a | ments. 
- pel question into which we do not consider it our pro- 
+ vince to enter; but we have not deemed it right, 
4 wi in regard to this point, to exclude some evidence 
hich it which appears to deserve your Lordships’ attention. 
ee: Assuming that the present site were deemed 
ond unobjectionable, it appears to us that a portion of | there. 
a Hyde Park should not be permanently appro- 
of. ee priated, unless to an object of very general interest 
; toour fe Md advantage. 
The British Museum affords undoubtedly insuf- 
ficient space for its daily increasing collections; 
a but we believe that the structure in Hyde Park | 
r Lord- could not be rendered subservient to its relief | speculation. 
into the without extensive alterations, which, while they 
Treasury would impair the effect of the building, would ill 
‘ satisfy persons who visited the collections. 
ld in the The sculptures of Egypt, of Lycia, and of Nin- 
hich will eveh, might, it has been said, be advantageously 
» ay seen under a roof which from its lightness and 
nt could transparency resembles the open air. The contrast 
appears of light and shade is, however, deemed advan- 
buil tageous to sculpture, and the colossal character of 
ppom these antiquities may be by other persons thought 
come the to accord best with massive architecture. 
er, there- Mr. Hawkins, the head of the department of | desired. 
e appl Antiquities at the British Museum, thinks it objec- 
art of the tionable to divide the collection, while he observes 
as it now  & that articles of value could not be safely deposited 
ant, how- in this building, unless the precautions resorted to 
eo roe 5 the time of the Exhibition were again 
3 to pay & It is moreover obvious that rooms for the officers 
as already of the department must be provided; and it is pro- 
e realized bable that gradually the subdivisions and alterations 
> that ex ofthe interior would prove the bad economy of ap- 
f propriating this much admired structure to a pur- 
pted for ® BF hose for which it was not originally designed. 
essary A The force of these observations appears to have 
lertake t been in some measure admitted, even by persons 
ng that) who recommend this appropriation of the building. 
mn its pre HF it may be seen, for instance, that Mr. Cole contem- 
aw v lates this only as a temporary employment of the, 
SO his p ulding until some more suitable edifice shall have 
er to constructed for the various institutions which 
e distance Bf he thinks it desirable to establish. 
_ a Amidst the various schemes that have been pro- 
bui rey posed, with a view of rendering the building per- 
e vt site manently attractive on its present site, the plan 
ut ae recommended by Sir Joseph Paxton appears to us 
nd has the most eligible. He submitted a very ingenious 
, Fox in- plan for converting the building into a garden, and 
ae having estimated the cost of this conversion, he 
apt} ols states that the entire outlay necessary for the pur- 
her wo rd chase of the building and its subsequent adaptation 
tryeriding [pj be 150,0007. He also estimates the cost of 
ar om g35h its future maintenance at 12,000/. a-year. Upon 
of me consideration, however, Sir J oseph Paxton 
erman Tevised this estimate, and stated the yearly 
se voquine’ snatge for the maintenance of the fabric and the 











with the sanction of your Lordships and the ap- | 


the months of November, December, January, 
and February,—from nine to five o’clock durin 
the months of September, October, March, 
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April,—and from nine to six o’clock during the 
months of May, June, July, and August.—It 
will be seen by this new arrangement, our infor- 
mant adds, that the extension from six o'clock 
to seven in the four summer months has been 
reduced; it having been found after a fair trial 
that the rooms were all but unfrequented by visitors 
during that space,—and the tong time pressed very 
heavily on the already over-worked and ill paid 
class, the attendants, particularly those connected 
with the libraries and reading-rooms.—The public, 
it is added, is indebted to Sir Henry Ellis for 
having brought the matter under the consideration 
of the Trustees. 


A correspondent writes to us as follows.—* It 
appears from your literary intelligence that the 
Percy Society has dissolved itself, and is about to 
be reconstructed; it will, therefore, not be a bad 
time to throw out a hint or twoas to the basis of the 
new structure.—There are, no doubt, many curious 
and some valuable productions of the Elizabethan 
age, well worth publishing; but with the Shake- 
speare Society working on the same grounds, ma 
not the new Percy Society enlarge its sphere wit! 
profit and advantage ?—During late years immense 
accessions have been made to the printed stores 
of Early English literature, but for the most part 
in forms or under circumstances which effectually 
prevent them from becoming public property,—and 
many important documents still remain in manu- 
script. Now, it must be evident that till all these 
have become publici juris we can neither have a 
history of the English language nor an English dic- 
tionary. I would therefore propose that the new 
Percy Society (or if that cannot be, another) should 
be established, for the purpose of publishing in an 
economical and convenient form a Corpus Litera- 
ture Anglicane from 1100 to 1500.—There can 
be no doubt that those gentlemen who have 
taken such pains for the Roxburghe, Camden 
and other Societies will be glad to make their 
labours more available, and will be gratified 


at seeing them circulating more widely and 
bearing good fruit,—while the possessors of the 
splendid Club books will be satisfied that the 
proposed publication will not lessen their value, 


as it must be borne in mind that these 
are essentially books for use, not of luxury. It 
will not be necessary to make a parade of names 
and titles. The A®lfric Society is publishing all the 
Saxon remains,—the new Society would begin 
where it ends. The MSS. should be scrupulously 
copied, and the original spelling retained,—but the 
contractions might be dispensed with, notes short 
and only in cases of doubt and obscurity. Intro- 
ductions to touch merely the MSS. employed, 
or facts connected with the author (if known), or 
the subject if required,—in every case a good verbal 
glossarial index—such would be the work of the 
editors.—If the subscription were a guinea a year, 
and the form of Bohn’s Library were adopted, four 
volumes, of 450-500 pages, might be published an- 
nually, and areal Bibliotheca Anglica commenced 
which would at least do something to wipe away 
the disgrace that has hitherto attached itself to 
English Lexicography, besides completing the 
history of the people.” 

A project is already on foot for erecting a me- 
morial in Dublin to the poet Moore. Not a little 
soreness, we understand, has been shown by some 
of his ardent countrymen at the fact of his re- 
mains being laid in an English grave. But it was 
very natural that the melodist should desire to lie 
with his buried children :—and a personal wish is 
not to be disputed in such a case. His friends 
will content themselves with a cenotaph in Glas- 
neven,—already consecrated to some of the greatest 
illustrations of Irish genius. 


Mr. Wyld has recently added to his collections 
illustrative of geography in Leicester Square a 
model in relief of the Arctic Regions. The scale 
is sufficiently large to enable the spectator to take 
# comprehensive view of this comparatively un- 
known portion of the globe,—and at the same time 
all the recent discoveries are carefully laid down.— 
The route of Sir John Franklin from his starting 

int to Beechey Island, at the entrance of Wel- 

ington Channel, is accurately shown; and it is 








assumed that his probable position at the present 
time is between Melville Island and Behring’s 
Strait. This assumption supposes that Queen Vic- 
toria Channel is open to the north,—and that Sir 
John Franklin passed up it, and then endeavoured 
to make his way across icy seas towards Behring’s 
Strait. 

A Correspondent, Mr. Lake, informs us that he 
has suggested to the Postmaster-General the pro- 
priety of allowing patterns of silk, cotton, woollen, 
and linen goods to pass through the post-office at 
a reduced rate, to be enclosed in envelopes or bands 
open at the ends:—a measure that would secure 
to the mercantile interest the same benefit that 
results to the literary world by the adoption of the 
book post. 

Among other policies likely to be affected by the 
recent change of administration is, the system of 
National Education in Ireland. On Tuesday, the 
Earl of Derby was questioned as to his intentions, 
—and he declared that his opinion was in favour 
of appointing a Committee of Inquiry. Nothing 
has as yet been done; and the best friends of 
Ireland may sincerely hope that no step will be 
taken by consent of Parliament which could have 
the effect of disturbing the great work of education 
now going on with so much steadiness and success 
in that country. 

The heir of the Donegalls is delivering a course 
of lectures at Belfast in aid of the Working Classes 
Associations Library Fund, on ‘The Poets of the 
Nineteenth Century.’ We know of few more sig- 
nificant “‘signs of the times” than these frequent 
appearances of noble lecturers in the halls of our 
mechanics’ institutes. The Earl of Carlisle set the 
fashion,—and it affords some hope that those hos- 
tilities of race and caste which have so long been 
the curse of Ireland are about to lose some part 
of their rancour, when we see the young Earl of 
Belfast ready to follow so good an example. 


An agitation against Taxes on Knowledge has 
sprung up at Calcutta. The press of Hindostan, 
as many of our readers know, has never been much 
in favour with the Presidential governments ; and 
now, when the postage of letters and parcels is 
about to undergo revision, it is recommended to 
the Crown to retain the present high rates for the 
transmission of newspapers. Against this recom- 
mendation the press of Calcutta has protested with 
energy,—and the affair is exciting considerable 
interest in that city. 

Mr. Brotherton’s motion on Wednesday last, in 
the House of Commons, for the second reading of 
the Manchester and Salford Education Bill was 
adjourned for a month before an amendment of 
Mr. Milner Gibson’s,—which he carried for ‘‘ the 
appointment of a select Committee to inquire into 
the state of education in Manchester and Salford, 
and to report whether it is desirable to make any 
and what further provision for the education of 
their inhabitants by means of local rates.” 


The remains of Armand Marrast, a journalist 
who will have a place in the history of France as 
the chief author of the republican constitution of 
1848, have this week been deposited in the ceme- 
tery of Montmartre. He was in his day a writer 
of some power and popularity. He succeeded 
Armand Carrel as editor of the National, when 
that man of genius fell by the hand of M. Girar- 
din; and soon converted that organ of moderate 
and philosophical republicanism—of the school of 
Guinard and Geoffiey Cavaignac—into a vehicle 
for vigorous tirades and personal abuse. No 
man did more than he to precipitate the revolu- 
tion of 1848,—for a short period no man bore 
away more of its honours,—and after his hour of 
popularity no one of its heroes fell into more com- 
plete obscurity. The saying that a revolution— 
like Saturn—devours its own children has seldom 
had a more striking illustration than in the case of 
the ex-mayor of Paris. In September 1848 he 
aspired to the Presidency. Three months later 
his name was nearly forgotten in France,—and 
even Paris became aware of his existence only when 
it heard of the stroke which led to his death. 

Another Blue-Book has been presented to Par- 
liament containing further correspondence and 
proceedings connected with the Arctic Expeditions. 





——— 
The journals of Commander Pullen and Lieut, 
Hooper are there published in extenso, as well 
the narrative of Capt. Collinson’s proceedings at 
Behring’s Strait. Commander Pullen's narratiy 
is full of interest. He volunteered, our relies 
know, to conduct a boat party from the mouth of 
the Mackenzie River towards Cape Bathurst,— 
which it will be remembered he was unable t, 
effect on account of the quantity of ice which 
obstructed his progress. A great number of 
Esquimaux were seen; who although apparent} 
friendly, turned out to be most expert thieves 
against whom it was necessary to be constantly i 
the watch. The party were accompanied by some 
Indian hunters; who were very successful in killing 
game, of which there was great abundance,— We 
are glad to find it highly probable that a large and 
powerful steamer will be despatched to Wellington 
Channel as an auxiliary to the searching squadron 
Such a vessel properly fortified will assuredly do 
good work; and unless the neck of ice which barred 
the entrance to Wellington Channel last summer 
has greatly increased, it is not too much to hope 
that a passage may be effected through it. At all 
events, Sir Edward Belcher will not, we believe. 
spare whatever power may be placed at his dis. 
posal.—Our apprehension, however, last week ex. 
pressed, that Capt. Penny would not be employed 
has been confirmed. In answer to a question 
put to the present Admiralty, it was stated that 
they did not intend to reverse the decision of their 
predecessors, and had no intention of employing 
private parties in command of any future Expe. 
dition. This is as it should be,—that is, it js 
greatly after the fashion of irresponsible Boards, 
It would be difficult to say, that the Board of 
Admiralty are wrong in the decision in question— 
from their aristocratic point of view,—for it is not 
to be denied that in this now condemned mixture 
of services the epaulet has been subjected to highly 
unfavourable comparisons. It will scarcely, how- 
ever, be quite so satisfactory to the public that, 
while the officer who, without the sanction ofa 
commission in the Navy, produced the only im- 
portant result of the late Expedition, is shelved as 
the reward of his services,—the officer who, under 
shelter of a commission, baffled further results, 
and remained snug in his ship during all the time 
when the sledging expeditions were out, receives a 
lucrative Admiralty appointment as an acknow- 
ledgment of his.— We observe, that Sir John 
Richardson has examined the meteorological 
journals kept by the officers during the late Expe- 
dition with the view of making a comparison 
between the climate of Assistance Harbour and 
that of the north part of Wellington Sound,—and 
that he finds the heat in the shade to decrease 
with an increase of latitude.—It is proper to add, 
that the time of comparison is too short to admit 
of any decisive inference; but the vague impression 
of superiority of climate in the more northem 
position which the presence of open water produced 
in the minds of some of the travellers is at least 
contradicted so far as this examination goes. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 
GeocRAPHICAL.—March 8.—The President, Sir 
R. I. Murchison, in the chair.—The President, in 
the name of the Council, who were unanimous on 
the subject, called on the meeting to elect by accla- 
mation Mr. Henry Grinnell, of New York—who 
had, at his own expense, fitted out and despatched 
an Expedition in search of Sir John Franklin and 
his companions,—as an Honorary Member. The 
proposition was unanimously carried.—The follow- 
ing letter, addressed to the President from Mr. 
Aidington, H.M. Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, was read.—‘‘ Sir, With reference 
to your letter of the 30th of January, I am di- 
rected by the Earl of Malmesbury to transmit to 
ou herewith sealed letters to the Commandant of 
the Port of Petropavlosk, and to the Director of 
the Russian American colonies at Sitka, and an 
open letter to the Russian authorities in the neigh- 
bourhood of Behring Strait, which, at the request 
of Her Majesty’s Government, the Emperor has 
been pleased to allow to be written, enjoining the 
parties to whom they are addressed to exert their 
offices in favour of Capt. Beatson’s Expe- 
ition. —The Russian Government has moreover 
sent directly to the Russian authorities on the East 
Coast of Siberia, and on the North-west Coast of 
America, instructions to afford to Capt. Beatson 
all the assistance which it may be in the power of 
those authorities to render to him.”—Capt. D. 
Beatson, Capt. W. Peel, R.N., J. Bates, and 
J. W. Prout, Esqrs., were elected Fellows.—The 
papers read were, —1. ‘ Vice-Consul Dickson’s 
route from Triboli to Ghadamis ;’ and 2. ‘ Nar- 
rative of a Visit by H.M.S. Calypso, Capt. Worth, 
to the Georgian, Navigators’, Feejee, and Friendly 
Islands.’—After an account of his visit to Pit- 
cairn’s Island—the inhabitants of which Capt. 
Worth represents as existing in a state of primi- 
tive happiness—the paper proceeded to describe 
the other islands above mentioned. The Feejees 
were represented as the most disgusting cannibals 
on the face of the earth. They not only devour 
human flesh, but give it a preference over all other 
food. One moment they would converse with 
aman with frankness and friendliness, and the 
next they will imbrue their hands in his heart’s 
blood. Among other revolting details, it was 
stated on the authority of Mr. Hunt, the Wes- 
leyan Missionary, that not less than 500 persons 
had been eaten within fifteen miles of his resi- 
dence during the last five years. A common re- 
mark among them when seeing a fine man is, 
“What fine eating he would make.” Curiously 
enough, combined with these barbarous, cruel and 
degrading practices, they possess traits of good 
breeding.—Capts. Fitzroy and Kellett, who were 
present and who had visited these islands, bore 
joint testimony to the general truth and accuracy 
of the statements made by Capt. Worth. 


Ixstirute or British ARcHITECTS.—March 8.— 
C, Fowler, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—The discus- 
sion on the state of the Royal Tombs in West- 
minster Abbey, and their proposed restoration, was 
commenced by Mr. Donaldson,—whose essay on the 
subject was reported by us a fortnight back. That 
gentleman added some further information,—espe- 
cially a rubbing of a brass in Edward the Confessor’s 
Chapel, which showed the frightful dilapidation 
to which these memorials had been subjected. He 
offered another design for restoring the upper part 
of the shrine of the Confessor, differing from that 
referred to on the former occasion.—Mr. G. G. 
Scott, the Abbey architect, laid before the meeting 
‘ome historical information respecting the mosaic 
altar pavement, the tomb of Henry the Third, and 
more especially the Shrine, in reference both to its 
onginal erection and subsequent alterations. He 
Pointed out several peculiarities in this curious 
monument, and discussed the probable arrangement 

its western or altar end. He declined to adopt 
any decided views with respect to the question of 
ee Much might be said in favour of it, 

n the sadly mutilated state of the Royal Tombs 


they had received were the very proofs of their 
identity, and if restored they might be regarded 
with less veneration than at present. At all events, 
drawings and measurements should be made, with 
the utmost care and minuteness, so as to serve as 
authorities for the restoration, if it should be now 
or hereafter determined on.—Mr. G. Godwin urged 
the share which English artists had had in the 
execution of some of the royal tombs, as proved by 
the researches of the Rev. Joseph Hunter. He 
trusted that the question of restoration would be 
carefully considered, as he should regret to see any 
mere theoretical views carried out. Disfigured as 
the Abbey was by incongruous monuments, he 
thought the architect should have a veto on the 
admission of any more; and that some of those at 
present existing might be removed to the triforium 
or elsewhere.—Mr. C. J. Richardson referred to 
records and other authorities, for the names of the 
workmen, and similar particulars, respecting the 
erection of the monuments; and from his own ex- 
perience at the Temple Church, pointed out the 
valuable results which might be obtained merely 
by careful cleaning. — Mr. Donaldson suggested 
that the members, in a body, should visit and 
survey the monuments in question; which it was 
accordingly arranged should be done, on the Monday 
following at twelve o’clock,—the discussion in the 
mean time being adjourned. 





MicroscopicaL.— March 17.—G. Jackson, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—Dr. Hamilton, L. 8. Beale, 
Esq., and C. C. Smith, Esq. were elected members. 
—Mr. Shadbolt read a paper ‘ On the Collection of 
Objects for Microscopic Investigation.-—The au- 
thor’s remarks were confined chiefly to the collec- 
tion of specimens of freshwater Algze, Diatomacee, 
and Desmidez in the neighbourhood of London.— 
Mr. W. Delarue gave a description of an apparatus 
invented by Mr. Peters for tracing lines of exces- 
sive delicacy on the surface of glass. He described 
the micrometer lines which had been previously 
drawn on glass; but by means of this apparatus a 
far greater minuteness had been obtained than 
before. It consisted of a lever fitted with a dia- 
mond at the short end, and which accurately traced 
on a piece of glass anything that was drawn or 
written at the other or long end. In this way 
Mr. Peters had succeeded in writing the Lord’s 
Prayer in a space not exceeding the 1-53rd of an 
inch square. Specimens of the writing were ex- 
hibited ; and though requiring a high magnifying 
power to be seen at all, each line of the letters was 
perfectly distinct. 





Syro-Ecypt1an.—March 9.—Mr. S. Sharpe in 
the chair.—Dr. Camps read an analysis of a paper 
‘On the Deciphering of the Second Achemenian 
or Median species of Arrow-headed writing,’ by 
N. L. Westergaard, in his Mémoires de la Société 
des Antiquaires dw Nord.—Mr. Ainsworth read 
part of a ‘Memoir on the History, Religion, and 
Customs of the Samaritans,’ by Dr. L. Loewe. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Royal Institution, 4.—*On the Chemistry of the Metals, 
by Mr. C. B. Mansfield. 


British Architects, 8. 

Geographical, half-past 8.—‘ Capt. Donald Beatson's State- 
ment on the Progress of the Behring Strait Expedition.’ 
— Late Travels in South-Western and South-Eastern 
Africa, by Mr. Gassiott.’—* On the Classification of W ater- 
Sheds,’ by the Rev. C. G. Nicolay. 

Tves. Reel Paettution, 3.—* On Animal Physiology,’ by Prof. 


. Jones. 

- Zoological, 9.—*On Additional Evidences respecting the 
Dodo, by Mr. Broderip.—* Un New Lepidoptera,’ by Mr. 
G. R. Gray. 

Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ On the Results of the use of Tubular 
Boilers, or of Flue Boilers of inadequate surface, or im- 

rfect absorption of heat,’ by Admiral Lord Dun- 

onald. —‘On certain Points in the Construction of 
Marine Boilers,’ by Mr. J. Scott Kussell. —* Deserip- 
tion of a Diaphragm steam Boiler, by M. Boutigny 
(d’Evreux). _ 

— British Meteorological, 7. 

. Royal Institution, 4—-‘On the Chemistry of the Metals,” 
by Mr. C. B. Mansfield. 
of Arts, §—*On Gems and Precious Stones, by 
Prof. J. Tennant. 
Geological, half-past 8.—‘ On the Foot-tracks in the Pots- 
dam Sandstone of Lower Canada,’ by Mr. W. E. Logan.— 
* Description of the Potsdam Saudstone Foot-tracks,’ by 


Prof. Owen. 
Tuvns. Royal Institution, 3.—*On the Physical 
Steam-Engine,’ bv the Kev. J. Barlow, 
Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
— uaries, 8. 





Principles of the 
M.A. 


um: ic, 7, 
Royal, halt-past %.—‘* Experimental Researches in Elec- 





Was considered; but on the other hand the injuries 


Royal Institution, half-past 8.—‘On the Principles of the 
Construction and Security of Locks,’ by Prof. Cowper. 
Royal Institution, 3.— On some of the Arts connected 

with Organic Chemistry,’ by Prof. W. T. Brande. 
Botanical, 34. 
Medical, & 





THE SILURIAN SYSTEM. 

As the abstract of a Memoir, by Prof. Sedgwick, 
on the Paleozoic Rocks, of which an abbreviation 
appeared in your last number, might lead some of 
your readers to suppose that the “‘ Silurian Sys- 
tem” is a ‘‘ baseless” sort of fabric, that requires 
reconstruction, I beg permission to state the sub- 
stance of the reply which I made vivd voce at the 
apartments of the Geological Society to the points 
advanced by my old friend, who has become an 
antagonist—the only one, however, with whom I 
am acquainted—to views which I trust are firmly 
established. 

Divested of numerous local names, the propo- 
sition now brought forward (seventeen years after 
the promulgation of the Silurian nomenclature*) 
is, that a very large portion of the lower Silurian 
rocks, described by me as “‘ Llandeilo Flags,” &c., 
be transferred to the so-called “‘ Cambrian Rocks.” 
On my part, I contend that geologists must adhere 
to my nomenclature, founded on data which have 
proved to be true—a nomenclature that has been 
generally adopted at home and abroad. 

The few arguments required to sustain my po- 
sition will be intelligible to every one. Let those 
who wish to know what the Silurian System is, 
repair to the instructive great Geological Museum 
in Jermyn Street. There they will see that all 
the inferior slates, schists, and limestones of North 
Wales which contain fossils are named Silurian. 
They will also see that in the coloured maps and 
sections illustrative of North Wales, Silurian Rocks 
are represented as extending over nearly all that 
region, including Snowdon and Cader Idris ; the 
term ‘‘Cambrian” being restricted to certain masses 
of unfossiliferous greywacke which, like the Long- 
mynd in Salop, rise from beneath the lowest fossil- 
bearing strata. Why, then, did Sir Henry De la 
Beche and his followers in the field, Ramsay, 
Aveline, Selwyn and others, adopt this classifiea- 
tion ? and*why has it been confirmed by Edward 
Forbes, Phillips, Salter, and the paleontologists of 
the Government Survey ? Simply that, after a long 
and careful scrutiny, these observers have con- 
vinced themselves that the territory called Cam- 
bria, at a time when its fossil animals were unde- 
scribed, is made up of the same strata, and con- 
tains the same organic remains as the rocks of 
Siluria, whose contents were so long ago described 
by myself. Inquiries and researches in various 
countries of Europe and America, in some of 
which I took part, were followed by; similar re- 
sults ; and as the Lower Silurian types of life have 
everywhere proved to be the oldest, the term Cam- 
brian cannot be applied to any rocks containing 
such remains. 

In truth, the adoption of the nomenclature of 
Prof. Sedgwick would substantially destroy the 
Silurian System of Rocks. For whilst he leaves 
me the Caradoc sandstone for a base, he would 
cut away from it the next underlying formation, 
my own Llandeilo Flags ; though it is known to 
every one who has worked in these primeval rocks 
that many of the same species of shells and trilo- 
bites occur in both the formations of Caradoc and 
Llandeilo. How, then, is the practical geologist to 
draw any line through the middle of a group the 
upper and lower members of which are thus natu- 
rally united? How, indeed, break up a great 
natural system of former life in which many of the 
same animals are found to be common to the supe- 
rior and inferior divisions ? 

That the base line on which Prof. Sedgwick 
lays so much stress, was in many parts inaccurately 
defined at the close of my labours in Siluria, is very 
true; but the fossil base and all which might lie 
beneath it were then left to my old friend and eo- 
adjutor to determine. The chief phenomena which 
I described in Siluria, after seven consecutive years 
of labour, have stood the test of time; and a com- 
















































* See Silurian Classification in the Philos. Magazine, 1835. 
The word ‘* Cambrian” was then unknown to geologists, The 
whole was definitively published in 1838 (see Preface), 
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ion whose friendship I shall ever value must not 
fa at my door the loss of a Cambrian kingdom 
in the occupation of which I had no share. Its 
invaders have been the Geological Surveyors of 
the Government, who had no other means of in- 
terpreting the structure and contents of a region, 
the fossils of which had not been described, than 
by comparing it with tracts long well known 
through detailed descriptions of their fossils and 
rocks. Now, these surveyors have shown that 
some of the very same strata which I described as 
Lower Silurian in Salop and Montgomery, to the 
west of my Cambrian type, the Longmynd, roll 
over in { undulations to Snowdon and Cader 
Idris. ce it is useless to refer back to the 
inaccurate line of boundary or parts of a map 
between a described Silurian and an undescribed 
Cambrian, and which was little else than a rough 
demarcation between the hunting grounds of two 
geologists. Cambria or North Wales was indeed 
the country which my friend had made his own by 
ably mastering some of its many difficulties, includ- 
ing crystalline and slaty cleavage. It was a territory 
which I therefore respected, in the full persuasion 
that its strata would prove to be of higher antiquity 
than those of my own country, and if so that its 
fossil animals would prove distinct. The appeal 
made to nature by our associates has decided other- 
wise. 

When indeed we take leave of Wales, where the 
tombs of primeval creatures are obscured by nu- 
merous sheets of porphyry and other igneous 


rocks, how clearly do we read in the book of | P® 


nature opened out in Northern Europe and Asia, 
that Silurian fossils mark the earliest recognizable 
creation! This fact I have explained in the first 
chapters of ‘ Russia and the Ural Mountains.’ It is 
also proved in the works of Barrande in Bohemia, 
of Hall and others in the United States, and of 
in Canada. In all these countries, as well 
as in France and Spain, where they have been 
examined by De Verneuil, or in Portugal where 
they are indicated by D. Sharpe, the lowest dis- 
overable fossils have invariably been identified as 
Silurian ; whilst Bronn in Germany and D’Orbigny 
in France have also thus tabulated them. 
In conclusion, I may remark that if the sug- 
tion of my friend were adopted, a result must 
low which even in his zeal to animate his Cam- 
brian Rocks he would not, I am sure, wish to see 
carried out. This would be nothing less than the 
erasure of the word Silurian from the geological 
maps of the continent of Europe, and even from 
those of Scotland and Ireland! In most parts of 
those regions where Silurian rocks have been de- 
scribed, it is their lower part only which prevails ; 
and hence all such strata may be claimed as Cam- 
brian on the very same grounds as those which 
recently induced Prof. Sedgwick to consider Cam- 
brian a ridge of rocks in South Cornwall which, 
from its well-known imbedded fossils, had, six 
years ago, been pronounced to be Silurian, and 
mapped as such by myself. On the same principle, 
the North Irish “ Silurian” tract of Col. Portlock, 
so rich in organic remains, may be all at once 
changed to ‘‘ Cambrian,”—whilst the very fossils 
collected by Griffith, and named “ Silurian” by the 
author of the geological map of Ireland and his 
assistant M‘Coy, must be rebaptized ! In short, as 
the Irish, Scottish, and Continental Silurians of 
various geologists are nearly all of the lower group, 
and as the Upper Silurian has little or no place 
except on the borders of England and Wales, a 
part of Cumberland, and in the Isle of Gothland, 
the now widely spread Silurian system would be 
almost reduced to zero. 
As this would be the inevitable issue, if the 
recently proposed division of the older British 
rocks were entertained, I have been compelled to 
state my objections plainly, and to point out the 
confusion which must result if a nomenclature be 
disturbed which was founded on a natural arrange- 
ment, which has been extended by my cotempo- 
raries to all quarters of the globe. 
Roperick Impey Murcuison. 
P.S. The following poetical squib, from the pen 
of a mutual friend and a profound naturalist, who 
listened to the recent discussion at the apartments 


than my prose in sustaining the rights of Siluria 
and Caractacus.— 

Silurian beds we in myriads number, 

Cambrian strata ‘‘ stat nominis umbra ;” 

8. says M. knows not his beds when he’s got ‘em, 

That his system is base, and his base has no bottom,— 
Whilst M. makes appeal to the sense of mankind, 
Whether he should be stified ‘cause S. lagg’d behind. 





PINE ARTS 


Architectural Publication Society. 
Volume for 1850-51. 

WE have now the completion of the List of terms 
and subjects which it is proposed to introduce into 
the Society’s contemplated ‘Cyclopedia of Archi- 
tecture,’—and a most admirable bill of fare it com- 
poses. It is well calculated to create an impatient 
longing for the appearance of the sumptuous ban- 
quet which it promises. The “ List” is valuable 
in itself as a monument of faithful diligence and 
research ;— particularly as regards the hitherto 
greatly neglected department of architectural 
biography,—which is usually all but ignored not 
only in general Biographical Dictionaries, but in 
special ones confined to artists. But if there is 
much to allure subscribers, there is also something 
to alarm them,—the scheme being apparently so 
vast as to seem quite a Tower-of-Babel undertaking. 
The Cyclopedia may be begun,—but when would it 
be finished? During its progress, much additional 
biographical matter would accumulate, and many 
other subjects would arise which ought not to be 
ssed over. There ought, for instance, now to 
be an article on the Great Exhibition Building. 
‘Nine years have elapsed since the ‘ Conversa- 
tions-Lexikon fiir Bildende Kunst’ was co 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
The DIRECTORS of the ROYAL ITALI : 
Public, that the Season of 1saa fi i ase incre 
: . 4 of 1852 will commence on SAT RDay 

During the Season, the following Operas will be Produced 
Srour's Opera of - 
— ead FAUST. 
¢ Directors have the satisfaction to 
muacen auter Bacentreest Ceres, ten mates 
omantic : 
the Adaptation of the Opera to the It — 


E talian have bee, 
written by the Com r expressly for the ROYA ITALY 
OPERA, and the whole Work will be arranged produce 
under his direction. = 


An entirely new Grand Opera, composed by Monsieur 
wate Jouas, 


PIETRO IL @RANDE 
Rossint’s Favourite Opera, 
LE COMTE ORY, 
As performed at the Académie Royale at Paris. 
Weser’s Fairy Opera, 
OBERON. 
the addition of Recitatives, ha 
by the Author, J. R. Puameus, hg been 
Donizerti’s Grand Opera, 
LE MARTYRS. 
As performed at the Académie Royale at Paris, 
The ENGAGEMENTS for the present Season are :— 


The Libretto, with 
pressly re-arranged 


Sorrani. 
Madame GKISI, Madame CASTELLAN, Mdlle. BERT: 
and Madame VIARDOT. Also, Malle. A RAND 
Im tre of Vienna), and 
Teatro della Scala at Milan). Ane 
to Madame MEDORI (of the Imperial! 
Contratto—Mdlle. THERESA SEGUIN (her Pirst Appearany 
in England). 
Srconpa Donna— Malle. COTTI. 
TENORI. 
Signor MARIO, Signor STIGELLI,S 


LUIGI MEI, 
SOLDI, and Signor TAMBERLIK. 
( 


Signor GALVA\| 
it Appearance ir 
Theatr 


at Vienna, his First Appearance in England), and Mona GUii. 


ppe: 
MARD (Principal Tenor of the Académie Royale at Paris bi 
First Appearance in England). . —_ 





and as yet the fifth volume is not quite completed, 
and no further than Gran is reached,—hardly a 
quarter of the presumable extent of the entire 
work— because for many articles which might 
have been given earlier we are, very tantalizingly, 
referred to others that have yet to come. In the 
matter of architectural biography that ‘ Lexikon’ 
will bear no comparison with what is promised in 
the meditated ‘ Cyclopzdia,’—it being in that re- 
spect vexatiously defective, or else as vexatiously 
meagre. Defectiveness, unless it shall be of the 
kind arising from meagreness and brevity, will not 
be the fault of the Society’s ‘Cyclopedia; and it 
is to be hoped that they have duly considered all 
the difficulties of their undertaking,—and that once 
fairly commenced, the work will be carried on 
not only without delays or stoppages, but without 
any abatement of diligence or ardour. Heartily 
do we wish the Society success in their undertaking : 
—for our fears and misgivings arise rather from 
over-anxious impatience than from indifference, 
or from the slightest intention to discourage. 





Finz-Art Gossip.—We understand that the 
Queen has allowed portions of Marlborough 
House to be used by the newly created Depart- 
ment of Practical Art; and that the articles of 
ornamental manufacture purchased from the Ex- 
hibition for the use of the Schools of Design are 
about to be transferred thither forthwith from the 
Crystal Palace. The occupation of Marlborough 
House is, however, to be only temporary, until 
a building shall have been provided sufficiently 
capacious to accommodate the new department and 
its metropolitan branches in Somerset House and 
Gower Street, where the Female School has been 
recently located. 

We have seen some specimens of engraving 
reproduced by a slight modification gf Mr. Archer’s 
collodion process, practised by Dr. Diamond. They 
are very deep in tone,—and, on the whole, for 
small proofs, successful. The modification consists 
in developing the usual collodion image with 
proto-nitrate of iron, as directed by Mr. Archer, 
then fixing it with a saturated solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, to which three or four grains 
of pyrogallic acid are to be added to the ounce. 
Wash, dry,—then varnish the back with a mixture 
of japan varnish and turpentine, and while wet, 
fix on a piece of black velvet, cut the same size 
as the glass. This adds depth and throws up the 
high lights.—A portrait from life as an example 
would have been more satisfactory. 





of the Geological Society, may prove more effective 


Bassi Baritont. 
Signor RONCONI, Signor ROMMI, and Signor BARTOLIN; 
= the Italian Opera of Palermo, his First Appearance 2 


gland) 

Bassi Proronpt, 
Herr FORMES, Signor TAGLIAFICO, Signor POLONIN, 
Signor GREGORIO, Signor RACHE, and Signor MARINI (ty 
first appearance these three years). 


Director oF THE Music, Composer anD Conpuctor, 
Mr. COSTA. 


Tue Miitary Banp will be under the superintendence of 
Mr. GODFREY. 


Maestro al Piano, Signor PANIZZA, (from the Teatro deli 
Scala at Milan), Prompter, Siguor MONTERASL, Poet, sigue 
MAGGIONL 


In accordance with a wish, very generally expressed by th 
Subscribers, a short Divertissement will be performed on the 
evenings when the Opera given is not sufficiently long to form & 
evening's entertainment. This arrangement will avoid the necesity 
for giving portions only of other Operas ; a plan, except on et 
ordinary occasions, subject to much objection. In oi 
this arrangement, the following engagements have been made. 

Malle. ROBERT (from the Académie Royale at Paris), Md 
LOUISE TAGLIONI, and Mdlle. BRUSSI (from the if 
Theatre at Vienna, Mdlle. LEBLOND, Mdlle. KOLEMBES 
Mdlle. BELLOTTI, and Mdile. L. BELLOTTI (their Pis 
Appearance in England), M. MINARD, M. FLUSSE, ani! 
RUAULT (their First Appearance in England). 

The Corrs pe Bau.et will also be augmented, and embr 
several Danseuses from Paris, being their First Appearance 
England. 


Maitre de Ballet, M. ALEXANDRE.—Leader of the Bals 
MR. ALFRED MELLON.—Director of the Mise-en-Sctst, 
LAURENT, (from the Théatre- National, Paris.)—Artistes ‘ 
tumiéres, MRS. E. BAILEY and Madame MARZIO.—Decor 
MR. PRESCOTT.— Machinist, MR. ALLEN.—Scenic 4 
MESSRS. GRIEVE and TELBIN. 


Tickets, Stalls,and Boxes, for the Night or Season, to be obtal 
at the Box Office of the Theatre, (corner of Bow-street and H 
street); and at the principal Libraries and Music Sellers. 

The Performances will commence at Eight o'clock on 
evening.—The Box Office is open from Eleven to Five o'clock 

Royal Italian Upera, Covent Garden, March 1 





NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hau— 
FIRST CONCERT, WEDNESDAY EVENING, Mareh% 
commence at Bight o’clock.— Programme :—Part L = J 
Cc (‘Jupiter’), Mozart—Selection from * phigenis in Taur 
Gluck ; Song, Chorus, Ballet, and Chorus—Triple Concerto i 
Pianoforte, Fiotin and Violoncello, Beethoven ; ™.5 hey 
Sivori and Signor Piatti—Overture (‘Oberon’), Weber, | 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ by Hector Berlioz.—No. 1. Choral B 
—Semi-Chrus: Contralto Solo— Vocal Scherzetto: Tenor 
with Semi-Chorus. No. 2. Instrumental. No. 3. In ; 
and Voeal—Adagio, Chorus, and Orchestra. No. 4. os 
Scherzo Instrumentale.—Fantasia, Contra-Basso, Sign 
sini.—Overture (‘Guillaume Tell’), Rossini—The Orchesin sre 
embrace the highest Talent in Europe. Leader, Signor ‘a 
Conductor, M. Hector Bentroz.— Subscription to » "are 
Concerts, Two Guineas; Single Tickets, L ; Galler 
West Ena of Hall, 28 6d. each; to be had at Cramer, Beale 
201, Regeut Street, and the principal Musicsellers. 


Patroe, 


MUSICAL UNION.—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, Pr) 


Members are requested to send in their Nominations 
earliest convenience —The Director has — in ew 
licity to the kind sentiments of the great ieuxtemps, bs 
from St. Petersburgh :—* I shall come to England t phy 
Union, an institation that owes its origin to your i 
Art. Tell your Committee that I shall come and play ; 
they wish to hear me.” Halle and Piatti are also : 
artists of European renown will be exclusively ene j 
neither expense nor exertions will be spared to — 
Union worthy of the generous suppor of its mem emahe a? 
will be presented with a copy of the Elegy pri ed in et 
gramwme of the Winter Evening. J. ELLA, 
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and Classical VIOLINIST will 

land at ELLA’S FIFTH 

AY, March 25, at Willis’s 
minor, Mozart — > 

flat, Op. 97, Beethoven tt, 

lo—Souvenir de Haydn, 

ec 


D.— This Raines 
ce 

; wiNG. on THURS 

Programme : — we a 

Handel — 


Ppunuarmontc SocreTy.—It will be difficult 

for the new Society, or any other body of instru- 
i + or small assembled in England, to 

the execution of the Philharmonic orchestra 

at its opening concert on Monday. The first Sym- 
phony was Haydn’s No. 12,—how cheerfully and 
icturesquely martial in its slow movement !—how 

melodious in its minuetto / The second was Beet- 
hoven’s ‘ Eroica,’ which we never heard in greater 
perfection. The Overtures were those to ‘Die 
Yauberfléte’ and to ‘ Preciosa.’ M. Halle played 
Mendelssohn’s Second Concerto better than it has 
yet been played by any one save its composer. 
Signor Sivori performed his florid Fantasia on 
the last sickly air from ‘Lucia,’—a theme 
which we would gladly bury out of hearing for 
some years to come. The singers were Madame 
Castellan and Mr. Sims Reeves. The former 
sang the Italian scena, ‘Infelice,’ composed by 
Mendelssohn for the Philharmonic Concerts, 
which we have already characterized as one of 
his least happy productions. Thus, excellent 
as the execution was, the avoidance of novelty 
could hardly have been more complete. There is a 
possibility, we hear, of Herr Joachim playing atthe 
next concert, and he is announced as about to 








repetition of its first:moiety. The second part is 
hardly sufficiently important ; and in place of its 
being wrought up to a stormy and animated close, 
subsides into the anddnte (3) by which the alleyro 
was pre’ .—On the whole, the commencement 
is the least happy portion of the Sonata. The sub- 


in an English version. On the Italian stage this 
opera does not live by its music, but by the pas- 
sion and dramatic force of the artists executi 

it,—the great scenes and situations demanding 
nothing short of the most consummate powers to 
do them ie. It is no offence to say that 
Madame Evelina Garcia, M. Fedor, and Mr. enry 





sequent movement, a Menuet caractéristique, is in 
every respect charming :—fresh, quaint, full of 
contrast, — one which might have been written 
in express illustration of our remarks last week 
[p. 306] on the freshness and variety arising from 
such essays when they are made with a purpose, 
and not to conceal poverty of invention. This 
Menuet (in which Signor Piatti’s playing was 
admirable) was deservedly encored. The rondo in 
A major Allegro Piacevole is an agreeable and rich 
movement, though less clear in its ideas and less 
complete in its facture. But we may here give the 
composer the “benefit of the doubt” caused by the 
executant,—remarking generally, that Mr. Ben- 
nett’s manner of playing does not afford the appre- 
hension due help when a new composition is to 
be introduced. So far from it, he seems (to borrow 
a figure from a sister art) to hang up a veil or a 
clouded glass between us and the matter to be 
exhibited: which we must thus study with its out- 
lines blurred and its colours melted. That the 
smoothest legato style does not exclude clearness, 
Hummell wondrously proved,—that the: uttermost 
ease of tempo need not lose itself in a meandering 
slackness was exemplified by Mr. W. S. Bennett’s 
master and model Mendelssohn. 
for worse,” however, we are heartily glad to wel- 
come Mr. Bennett back to composition by a work 


“For better or | 


Drayton are not quite a Grisi, a Mario, a Ron- 
coni; and thus to illustrate that the selection of 
such a work by Mr. Bunn is a managerial mistake 
of the “very first water,” since assuredly the 
simplest exercise of common sense would assure 
those in authority that to expose clever persons to 
comparisons with artists of genius—in cases where 
no necessity exists, and where the works to be 
executed have only a limited life interest inherent 
in themselves—is a folly among follies and one of 
the greatest. 

HayMarKET.—On Wednesday evening was pro- 
duced ‘White Magic,’ an original comic opera 
in two acts, the music by Signor Biletta, the 
libretto by Mr. Henry F. Chorley. The principal 
artists are Miss L. Pyne, Miss Pyne, Messrs. 
Harrison and Weiss.—The opera is announced for 
performance on every opera-night till further notice. 





OLympic.—A new ballet d'action was produced last 
week at this theatre; in which Mr. Edwin Edwards, 
as the Fiend of Earth, performs many clever and 
fantastic tricks, to the amusement or annoyance of 
an old vine-dresser and his neighbours. The fiend in 
costume and make-up is no other than the old God 





bring with him to England several new composi- | so carefully finished and in parts so attractive as | Pan; and the feats which he accomplishes, though 


tions. 
made to the orchestra. Signor Piatti is a pre- 
cious reinforcement to the band of violoncelli. 
Signor Bottesini is now among the double basses, 
—Mr. Pratten is principal flute. The audience 


does not seem to have suffered by the threats of | 


rivalry,—implying as they do newer music, a larger 
room and smaller prices of admission. 


St. Martin’s Hatt.—At the third of Mr. 
Hullah’s Monthly Concerts were repeated, among 
other good music, the second act of Gluck’s 
‘Orfeo,’ in which the principal part was sung by 
Miss Williams,—the ‘Choral Fantasia’ of Beet- 
hoven,—the ‘ Lauda Sion’ of Mendelssohn,—and the 
‘Sanctus,’ ‘Benedictus’ and ‘Hosanna’ by Gounod, 
Mrs. Enderssohn and Mr. Swift taking the solos. 
This last noble music, let us here state, has grown 
in request in Paris this season, having been twice 
performed at the same series of concerts.—It is 
now, too, beginning to be asked for in the French 
provinces. 


Mr. W. S. Bennett's Concerts.—That Shak- 
— is not always infallible—that not always 
e rose 





By any other name would smell as sweet— 

Mr. W. S. Bennett’s last concert illustrated to our 
satisfaction. Had Mozart’s Pianoforte Trio with 
clarionet, and Beethoven’s theme and variations, 
Op. 44. for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, been 
signed by meaner names, the small scale in which 
the first is written, and the trifling dullness of the 
second, would not have commanded the attention 
of the large audience that on Tuesday evening 
listened with cathedral silence, and applauded 
cordially, The great feature of the evening was, 
the concert-giver’s new Sonata for pianoforte 
with violoncello—a work (apart from the value 
attached to it by its composer’s coyness in appear- 
ance) of more than ordinary interest and importance. 
Every part of this Sonata has been well—if not 
always wisely—considered. The first movement 
begins with a pleasing Cantabile Andante in A 
major, triple time; after which comes the principal 
allegro molto, in Aminor. Here the main subject 
is based on a rapid and whirling finger-phrase, in 
place of such a large or distinct idea as should in 
such a position be exposed and commented upon 
being fitter for a Jinale than for a principal 
movement. In the second subject of this allegro, 
Mr. Bennett has, according to the fashion of the 
time, followed the choral and somewhat mannered 
of Mendelssohn in laying out the melody. 

er, the allegro is made disproportionate by a 





again. 

Lonpon Sacrep Harmonic Society. — We 
have received from Mr. Williams, the late Secre- 
tary of the London Sacred Harmonic Society, the 
following communication.— 





* March 17. 

“*Sir,— As your valuable paper is the only one in which the 
pamphlet signed Veritas has been alluded to, I feel myself 
called upon through its means frankly to avow that lam the 
person who caused it to be printed and circulated at Exeter 
Hall in January last. My motive was to endeavour to put 
an end to the opposition experienced by the London Sacred 
Harmonic Society from its older rival, together with suffering 


the anxiety connected with its management to warp my | 


mind. Though compelled by illness to withdraw from active 
service, I am the more induced at once to remove the charge 
resting upon three of my late colleagues consequent upon 
the withdrawal of their signatures as they had nothing to do 
with the pamphlet in question from first to last, either 
directly or indirectly. To those gentlemen mentioned or 
alluded to in it, I have but to say I withdraw entirely 
the offensive expressions applied to them either individually 
or collectively. I regret most sincerely I ever circulated the 
paper, or anonymously applied any language to them that 
may have given offence, trusting such retraction and apology 
will remove any pain they may have experienced through the 
pamphlet in question. Thisact is on my part purely volun- 
tary, no one wishing or even suggesting it to me, but the act 
being public, I have taken the same means to express my 
regret. My late colleagues withdrew their names because 
upon reflection they objected to the wording of the dis- 
claimer. I, mine, because I issued the pamphlet. I do not 
offer this as an apology. Iam aware, though a private act, 
I should not have appended my name to it. If this painful 
circumstance to myself, shall help to such examination of 
the grounds of opposition the Society I prize so highly 
suffers and the ill feeling engendered through it becomes 
allayed, I shall not regret any unhappiness I have endured, 
though I shall ever be sorry I put the paper in circulation, 
and nothing that can bappen to an humble individual like 
myself can be of consequence compared with the impor- 
tance of seeing two powerful musical bodies pursuing a 
noble path without the commission of an act by which the 
minds of the members of either may be wounded or dis- 
turbed. Trusting to your kindness for the insertion of the 
avowal and apology, lam, &c. W. WILLIAMS. 


—On the above letter from Mr. Williams no com- 
ment is needed as regards himself. He has ex- 
plained why he officially signed a disclaimer of any 
knowledge concerning the authorship or origin of 
the very pamphlet signed by ‘‘ Veritas,” which he 
now openly confesses to have written,—in terms 
sufficiently and finally conclusive.—We must, how- 
ever, point out that the case of the three committee- 
men, Messrs. Everett and the Messrs. Surman, who 
also signed the disclaimer, and who also afterwards 
withdrew their signatures, is not improved by the 
above extraordinary revelations. 





Drury Lane.—A word must suffice to announce 
the production at Drury Lane of ‘ Lucrezia Borgia’ 


Some important acquisitions have been | this Sonata,—which we hope to hear again and | humorous and eccentric, are benevolent enough, — 


done in the spirit of mirth rather than in that of 
mischief. They are, however, too abundant; for 
the ballet began to fatigue the attention long be- 
| fore the close, though felt to be clever. perand 
Galoppe and Pas de Trois, by Mr. A. F. Forrest, 
Miss Lees, and Miss Wyndham, were vexecuted 
with spirit,—and the finale was effective. 





Puncn’s PLayHousE.—On Monday night a 
| little piece in one act, called ‘A 
School’ was produced, which for its object, if not 
for its merit, conciliates attention. The scene 
is a dormitory, where the urchins are assembled 
| under the care of Downy Billy (Mr. J. Rogers); 
| who makes love in curious fashion, and dilates 
on his eligibility for a matrimonial engagement 
| by describing his ability for street exhibition,— 
accompanying his description with imitations of 
well-known street performers. These were amusing 
enough,—and indeed displayed more than ordinary 
talent and skill in the actor. Miss Saunders as a 
poor Savoyard boy, or rather as an heiress so dis- 
guised, enacted a sentimental part with genuine 
pathos. Her presence among the group of course 
brings prosperity to the members, and the ‘ 
School’ closes with a fortunate dénodment.—The 
little drama was successful. 





Musica aNnD Dramatic Gossip.—It is now 
said that Her Majesty's Theatre will shortly open 
with ‘Maria di Rohan.’ It is rather hazardous 
to select a work which even Ronconi’s transcendant 
dramatic skill and Alboni’s luscious singing were 
unable to maintain on the stage of the Royal Italian 
Opera. Malle. Cruvelli we suppose will take the 
lead until the arrival of Mdlle. Wagner, which the 
German papers announce cannot be expected earlier 
than May. We imagine Madame Sontag will not 
be in London for some time. To what an odd state 
is Italian opera coming, when we find three Ger- 
man ladies in “‘ pride of place” as prime donne/ It 
is added that Mr. Balfe returns to his old position 
at the head of Mr. Lumley’s orchestra. Of new 
operas to be represented there is not even a 
whisper. 

By a complimentary letter from M. Vieuxtemps 
to Mr. Ella, advertised in the Times, we learn that 
the excellent Belgian violinist is about to come to 
London this spring, to perform at the concerts of 
the Musical Union. Our attention having been 
drawn to the subject by the manner of the above 
announcement, we must ask Mr. Ella whether in 
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advertising his speculation, by the publication on of | N 


private correspondence, there is not something 
more of the ‘patent medicine” style than suits 
the tone of a society perpetually lauded by him 
as being the most select of the select *—That which 
is objectionable in a Drury Lane play-bill does not 
receive canonization because the scene is changed 
to King Street, St. James’s. 

The Dramatic and Musical Review mentions 
that ‘‘the Liverpool Sacred Harmonic Society,” 
to the rumoured formation of which we have 
adverted, is about to prepare a new Oratorio, 
‘<eomposed by Mr. Hackett, the conductor.”— 
Meanwhile, private letters from that enterprising 
town state that the large and liberal projects which 
we have announced are by no means in such a 
state of completeness as such advertisements would 
seem to indicate.—The following note from a 
Correspondent, though containing little that is 
new, may be useful as drawing fresh attention to 
a subject already occupying the profession and the 
public.— 

“Your remarks on the production of Oratoriosin the coun- 
try in your journal of the Gth inst. have reminded me that 
since the time of Handel, I believe, no Oratorio has been first 

roduced in London. Even those of Spohr and Mendelssohn 
a been first performed either at Birmingham, Norwich, 
or Germany. From what does this arise? From the want 
of discrimination, or judgment in those who have the 
management of the great choral societies; from inertness 
and want of energy and enterprise; from over-fastidiousness, 
or from some other cause. From whatever cause it may 
arise, I cannot think it reflects honour on the metropolis, 
especially as several of the works so produced have had the 
greatest success in London, after being endorsed with the 
favourable verdict of Birmingham or Norwich ; nor does it 
evince that liberality towards composers which might natu- 
rally be expected. I trust the metropolis will some day wipe 
away the stigma which attaches to it on this head.” 
To employ our Correspondent’s word, we may “‘en- 
dorse” the above communication, by pointing out 
that the Sacred Harmonic Society is now in such a 
state of prosperity that a commission might grace- 
fully be given.—But to whom the commission ? 
Since our friend has cited Spohr and Mendelssohn, 
he must be reminded that composers of such un- 
questioned weight and value ‘‘do not hang upon 
every tree,”—that from the conditions of its form 
and nature, success is less easily attainable for 
an Oratorio than for any other composition, vocal 
or instrumental,—that the cost of study and pro- 
duction is great,—and lastly, that a metropolitan 
failure in so ambitious a walk of art is damaging 
to the reputation of a young composer, be he ever 
so meritorious.—The question of novelty is the 
great arcanum which puzzles and disturbs all sorts 
and conditions of managers, public, and critics :— 
it cannot, however, be too often raised or too 
searchingly discussed. 

‘Joanita,’ by M. Duprez, already produced in 
Brussels, as ‘L’Abime de la Maladetta,’ has been 
given at the Opéra National in Paris. The singing 
of Mdlle. Duprez in this opera is much commend- 
ed; and it need surprise no one if this clever young 
vocalist be ere long found at the Opéra Comique, in- 
heriting the succession of Madame Cinti-Damoreau 
and Mdlle. Lavoye.—The fate of all tenors who 
adventure at the Grand Opéra of Paris is already, 
we hear, beginning to threaten M. Roger,—namely, 
desertion, if not affront, in favour of a possible suc- 
cessor to his throne. This successor is to be M. 
Gueymard. We have never, it will be recollected, 
accepted M. Roger as fit for the vast stage and 
the passionate emotions of the Académie ;—but our 
Parisian friends were of a totally different opinion. 
They change their idols quickly—and, it may be 
added, they break them cruelly—on the other side 
of the Channel. 

The news from Berlin is, that the King of 
Prussia has just created an appointment of Director 
of Court Church Music, and has bestowed this on 
Herr Emil Naumann, the rising young composer 
already mentioned more than once in the Athe- 
meum.—Our Prussian contemporaries announce, 
too, the death of Herr von Winterfeld, whose 
works upon church music are well known ’to most 
dilettanti who occupy themselves with the literature 
of the art. 





To Corresronpents. —J. H.—R. C. S.—M. A. B.—re- 
ceived. 

Your Constant READER, A PuBLISRER.—This letter comes 
before us too late for notice this week. We may have a 
word to say on it next week. 


NHE GRANT | TESTIMONIAL FUND.— 
J At a Meeting of the Friends and Pupils of Dr. GRANT, 
F.R.S. F.G.S. F. c., Professor of Comparative Anatomy and 
Zoology in University College, London, held at the residence of Dr. 
M Hall, June 3rd, 185 
Dr. mAROUALE HALL in the Chair, 
1t was unanimously resolved,— 

Ist. That a Committee be formed, to raise a fund, with the 
object of proseniiog to Professor Grant a 7’ scitwpenial of the high 
esteem in which his eaqerntinaed, unwearied, and original 
scientific labours are held by men of science in general, and his 
pupils in particular. 

with 


a. 
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2nd. That the Sellowing entlemen do form the C. itt 
power to add to their number — 
Giatmon—tir James Clark, Bart. M.D. F.R.S. 
Vice-Chairman— Marshall Hall, M.D. F.R.S, 
Treasurer—J. 8. Bowerbank, Esq. F.R.S. ~ LS, 
Henry J Ancell, Esq. 3, Norfolk-crescent, Hyde Par’ 
D.T. A — Esq. F.R.S. F.GS. P: rofessor of — King’s 


Charles tkinson Fee. gomgiary University College. 
Philip B. A Wandsworth-r 
Thomas wal sy F.R.S. Professor of Zoology, King’s College, 


London. 
John Bishop, Esq. F.R.S. F.R.C.S. 38, Bernard-street, Russell- 
uare. 


J.8. Bowerbank, Esq. . F.R.8. F.L.S. F.G.S. &c. 3, Highbury-grore. 

Wm. Bowman, Esq. R.S. Professor of Physiology, King’s College. 

George a Pets RS. Gloucester-place, Greenwich. 

W. B. Car, .D. F.K.S. Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, 
University College. 

Sir James Clark, wears, F.R.S. 228, Brook-street, Grosvencr-square. 

N, Clifton, Esq. M.R.C.S, 38, Cross-street, Islin, 

Jo .~ Conslly. M.D. Physician to the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum. 

organ, Esq. Secretary to the - coe Society, Pro- 

ane of ey \ gutcerey Colleg 

Jo ~ E. Erichsen, F.R.C. Professor of ‘Dareny, University 


forbes, Esq. F.R.S. F.L.S. Professor of Botany, King’s 
College, London. 
Arthur Farre, M. D. F.R.S. 12, Hertford-street, May-fair. 
John Gould Esq. F.R. . Broad- street, Golden-square. 
Thomas Graham, Esq. ¥ ¥.R.8. Professor of Chemistry, Uni- 
versity College, Lon — 
George yee Esq. F.R.S. F.R.C.S. Regal | a ag Guards. 
Marshall Hall, M.D. F. R.S. 38, creweners 
Horner, Esq. F. RS. E.G. Sitivermede, Hampton Wick. 
Robert Hudson, Eso. F.R.S. F.1.8. Cla apham. 
Wm. Jenner, M.D. Profeasor of Pathological Anatomy, University 


‘oll 
Thomas H. Key: M.A. Professor of Comparative Grammar, Uni- 

versity Col 
poe Tanhesten M.D. F.R.S. F168. 22, Old Burlington-street. 

rt Lee, . F.R.S. 4, Savile-ro 

— Malden, . Professor of Greek, Untrenstiy College. 
Gideon Al _— antell, L.L.D. F.R.S. 19, ene square, 
J. Marshall, F.RCS. U niversity Collez 
Edward Murphy, M.D. Professor of Midwifery , University College. 
Richard Owen, Esq. F.R.S. Professor of Comparative Anatomy, 


Royal College of Su 
NSPE. a sor of Natural Philosophy, Uni- 


Richard Potter, Esq. A. 

versity College. 

S. P. Pratt, Esq. F.R.S. F.1.S. F.G 8. &. Bai a 

Richard Quain, M.D. F.R.C.P. 23, Harley-stree 
Professor Quain, F.R.S. Surgeon, Gla College Hospital, 

Cavendish-s on 

panels, M.R.C.S. Royal College of Surgeons. 
erty oat MI y ny S. 6, New Cavendish-stree 
F.K.8. Professor of Supe, University 


R. — a F.R.S. F.L.S. Great Ormond-street, Queen-square. 
J “= boa Squibb, Esq. M.R.C.S. 6, Orchard-street, Portman- 


Jones Tennent, and Professor of Mineralogy, King’s College, 
London, 149, Stra: 

John Tomes, Esq. F. RS. barry uare. 

Alexander Tw: ie. M.D. F R.S. Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, 


ohn oA. Kage 9 oe oe 
W. H.W rofemor of otictes, University College. 
Nethantel Wark, ynae: F.L.8, Clapham 
G. Webs ter, M. ZS D 
PR - 10, Compton-terrace, palingtien. 

J.C. B. Willtames M.D. Holles-street, Covqndie oqnere, 
A.W. Se Esq. Professor of Analytical Chemistry, Uni- 

versi 
Erasmus Wilsoee ae F.R.S. Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square. 
William Yarrell, Esq. yes LS. V.P.Z.8. 


ORGE WEBSTER, M.D. Dulwich. 
Honorary Secretaries {ti PH. B. AYRES, M.D. Wandsworth- 
road. 
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from the GARONNE to the RHONE ; 3 OF. coins Social, 
Picturesque, and Legendary by the Way. By AN 
David Bogue, Fleetstreet > ™ BEACH 


({HAMBERSS WORKS for "EMIGRANT, 


EMIGRANT’S MANUAL, Ausrratta. 15, 

EMIGRANT’S MANUAL, America. Js, 

EMIGRANT’S MANUAL, New ZzEAtanp,&e. };, 

EMIGRANT’S MANUAL, Generat Diag 
TIons. lg, 

EMIGRANT’S MANUAL: the whole of the abor 
in 1 vol. boards, price 4s. 6d. 

POCKET MISCELLANY. In Sixpenny volume, 

INFORMATION for the PEOPLE. 2 vols. 16s, 

MISCELLANY of USEFUL and ENTERTAIN. 
ING TRACTS. 20 vols. at 18 each. 

CHAMBERSS JOURNAL. 


by ag each, 
& R. Chambers, tists h; 
w i Orr & Co, London ; MG 
sellers. 


In volumes, at 
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BURNET ON PAINTING. 
4to. price 41, 108. bound in cloth, 
TREA’ TISE on PAINTING. In Forr 
Parts. Illustrated b Coe: panies and Thirty Etchings, 
from celebrated ng oe ll y JO BUKN =e F.RS 
The Part: pe ny d sepa. 

1. ON the EDUCATION of the EYE. P Prise ik 5a. 

2. ON COMPOSITION, Sixth Edition. Price 1%s. boards 

3. ON LIGHT andSHADE. Sixth Edition. Price 18, boards 

4. ON COLOUR. Fifth Edition. Price 11. 11s. 6d. boards, 

In royal 4to. with Proof Impressions of the Plates on India 
Paper, having a double set of Plates to the Colour, and a Portrait 
of, the Author. Price &. & half-bound morocco, gilt tops. 

“‘ Mr. Burnet writes as an artist on the —— of his art; his 
illustrations are admirable—an Essay in themselves.”—Athcneum, 
J. & J. Leighton, 40, Brewer-street, Golden-square. 
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I. 
HE ANGLER’S COMPANION to the 
RIVERS and oc of SCOTLAND. By THOMAS TOD 
STODDART, Esq. With a Fishing-Map of Scotland and other 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 108. 6d. 


aE MOOR and the LOCH; containing minute 
Hosirections in L. Piighlona Sports. By JOHN COL 
A New Edition, being the third; with es 
rate JOCKS and RIVERS,’ by the same Author. $v. 
with sation, 128, 6d, 
Ill. 
(HE COQUET-DALE FISHING SONGS. 
Now first Collected and Edited by a NORTH-COUNTRY 
ANGLER. With the Music of the Airs. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


G TABLE ECONOMY : a Treatise on the 
Management of Horses in relation to Stabling. Grooms 
Feeding, Watering, — Working. By JOHN STEWART, Y. 
A New w i:dition. 63, 6d. 


e same Aut! 


ADVICE to PURCHASERS of HORSES. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


v. 
HE RECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


vi. 


LAYS of the DEER FOREST; with an Essat 
on Drer- —y one Ree- Huntixa, Notes of Remarkatle 
JOHN SOLIESKI and 


Incidents in_ Forest &. By 
Cc 2 Peele: post 8vo, 21s. 


HARLES EDWARD STUART. 
vil. 
BuLAckWoop's COUNTY ATLAS 4 
SCOTLAND. 8vo. bound, 16s. 
BLACKWOOD'S MAPS of the COUNTIES 
of SCOTLAND. Price 1s. each. 
Vill. 


as. STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of ScoT. 
LAND. the M respective Parishes. 
vols, 8v0. price it 168. The n COUNTIES are sold separately. 





William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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capreal AND LABOUR 
ready, feap. 8vo. 28. cloth, 
SE at ABUSE} or, Right and Wrong,—in 


to Labour,—of Capital, Machinery, and Land. 
By WILLIAM ‘MCOMBLE, Author a Moral Agency,’ &c. &c, 


Price 1a, feap. 8 


AM: Duet for Tenor 
ForiNA AUREM TUAM: Duct fy ere 
a A Sorelle, 2 69, Dean: ral Deaustect Sober and 24, Poultry. 


ELECTUS, ad adapted to the 
4 SEH Lifiy DI Ta n ADAMS with # Lesicon and PAUL'S ‘ MAN of SIN’ identified with Papal 


Antichrist. B 5 et MORISON, D.D. L.L.D. 
*NewG elects. d Author of the . ard & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 


Jondon = Bai Strand, Now ready, price 2s. 
HE DEFENSIVE POSITION 
LARD. By Captain CHARLES KNOX. 
Author of ‘ Confessions of Country Quarters,’ &c. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
Also, LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 1852, Corrected by the Nobility, under the especial 
Patronage of Her Majesty. 
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ALKS and TALKS of a. “AMERICAN 
FARMER in ENGLAND. 
By FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED. 
David Bogue, Fi eet -street. 


R. 2. GLADSTONE’ Ss LECTURES against 
TRACTARIANISM. 
Now publishing, price 4d. each, 
WHAT IS TRACTARIANISM? 
WHERE IS TRACTARIANISM? 
WHAT IS TO BE DONE bye TRACTARIANISM ? 
Aylott & & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
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NEW SCHOOL ATLASES, 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. F.G.S. 
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This day is published, 


\N ATLAS OF GENERAL AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


CONSTRUCTED WITH A SPECIAL VIEW TO THE PURPOSES OF SOUND INSTRUCTION. 
Strongly half bound, price 12s. 6d. 


AN ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


In which the subject is treated in a more simple and elementary manner than in the 
previous works of the same Author. 


Strongly half bound, price 12s. 6d. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Literary Gazette. 
“ Never before have young students of geography had advantages such as in these Atlases are presented. In every 
the > 5 emg of modern education are here met, and school-books are furnished of a kind far superior to the 
shioned maps. 
Morning Advertiser. 


“Both are perfect specimens of art in Atlases; and they will be found as useful in training as to the eye they are 
peasing and attractive. 


D 


Sun. 
“The most complete and valuable School Atlases hitherto published.” 


The Weekly Dispatch. 
with the greatest beauty and fidelity ;.... with a care that will remove the works from the limited uses of 
¢ school-room, and render them invaluable for reference to the more advanced geographer.” 

Spectator. 
‘om two peateations | are important contributions to educational literature 
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Let the Atlas be opened at any 
y struck with the clearness of the engraving, the vividness of the colouring, and a definite 
which ¢ gives an air of almost beauty to the map,—in part arising from the neatness of the engraver, in part 
'w mode adopted of printing in colours.” 
Ps Economist. 
Mr. Keith Johnston's Atlases well deserve the celebrity they have acquired. Lucid in arrangement, full and clear in 
tription,....the two works contain a mass of information such as few libraries can bring together.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


0 th “We have never seen ,any School Atlases which, either as works of art or manuals of information, even approached 
© excellence of these.” 





Inverness Courier. 
panion Atlases are without exception the best which have ever appeared... 
oolmaster an assistant such as he never before possessed.” 
Northern Whig. 
“ These very beautiful Atlases are, we prophecy, destined to supersede all those now in use in the schools. Whilst 


oe every recent improvement and discovery, they are executed in a style vastly superior to anything of the kind 
has yet appeared.” 
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Wiu1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers, 





NEW WORKS. 
Dr. W. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 


and ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. By various Wri Illus- 
trated with Coins, Plans of Cities, Districts, and iattles, &e. 
To | ae in Quarterly Parts, and to form One Volume medinm 


“*4* Part IL. on the Ist of April. 


Niebuhr’s Lectures on Ancient His- 
TORY; comprising the History of the Asiatic Nations, the 
Egyptians, Greeks, Carth jnlene, and Macedonians. Trans- 

— fron the German b L. SCHMITZ. . Additions, 


SS. in the exclusive ‘possession, of the Editor. 3 a “4 
ig (in April. 


Regal Rome. An Introduction to 
KOMAN HISTORY. By FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, Pro- 
feener of Latin in University College, London. Post 8vo. 
5a. 6d, 


The Germania of Tacitus; with Eth- 
NOLOGICAL DISSERTATIONS and NOTES. By Dr. RB. G. 
——- Author of * The English Language,’ &c. Demy 8vo. 

8. 


A Handbook of Organic Chemistry; 
being a new and greatly enlarged othien  # a ‘Outlines of 
c emnleary for the Use of Students.’ GREGORY 
M.D., F.RSLE., wig ecg of Chemistry a the Wve of 
Edinburgh. Large 1 haat rena. 


Physical Sines of the Dise ases of 
the ABDOMEN. By EDWARD BALLARD, M.D., late 
edical Tutor in University College, London. ven 
early ready. 


Lectures on the Principles “as Prac- 
TICE of MIDWIFERY. By EDWARD MURPHY, A-M., 
M.D., Professor of Midwifery in University College, London. 
Complete in one volume Syo. with many rr 

y. 
*%y* The * Lectures on Preternatural and Complex Labours 
and Lactation,’ will be sold separately, for the convenience of those 
who have purchased the * Lectures on Natural and Difficult Par- 
turition.’ 
Lond Taylor, Walton & Mabe: 28, Upper Gower- 
olf _ rot zest or, 2 aberly, ppe! street, 


PENCER’S CROSS e MANOR HOUSE: a 
TALE for YOUNG PEOPLE, By the Author of ‘ Belgravia,’ 
* School for W een. “Temptation,” &e. 
Charles Westerton, Hyde Park-corner. 


~ Just published, in Gone | gre. \~ I eee Plates, price 12s. 


JOURNAL of. a TOUR in EGYPT, 
PALESTINE, SYRIA, and GREECE. 
By JAMES LAIRD PATTERSON, M 
London : C. Dolman, 61, New Bond-street. 


MB. GUTHRIE’S NEW WORK. Price 5s. 


N THE ANATOMY and DISEASES of the 
URINARY and SEXUAL Maen and - the Successful 
Treatment of Strictures of the Urethra su ntractable ; 
a Lecture delivered before the Medical Society of ia in 1851. 
. J. Ry Frinesectrent, Soho; H. Renshaw, Strand ; High- 
ey & Son 


Just match 8vo. cloth, price 5a. ; by post, fre 
N TRUE and FALSE SPERMA’ r ‘ORRHGEA, 
with a view to the Correction of wide-spread Errors in rela- 
tion to the Treatment and Cure Hh the .—T" — Conual 
Hypochondriacs in general. From the rma 
FO D, of the University of Heidelberg. Edited “sy CHIR hous. 
London : E. Churton, 15, Hanover-street, sane aware 


In a very large volume Svo. price 16. in clo’ 
HE HISTORY of PHYSICAL “ASTRO- 
NOMY, from the Earliest Ages to the Middle of the 19th 
Centur, comprehending a@ detailed Account of the Establish- 
ment o ine Theory of Gravitation by powtes and its Develop- 
ment by his successors, with an Exposition f the Pregress of 
search on all the other subjects of Celestial Phy sics. By ROBERT 
GRANT, F.R.A.S 


ondon: Robert Baldw win, Paternoster-ro 
The purchasers of that portion of the work which a published 
in 10 asi will be supplied with the remainder at 9. 8. Gd, 




















roreie for immediate publication, in 2 vols. 
Cc AND NAVIAN and NORTH GERMAN 
POPULAR STORIES, goiected from the Danish, Swedish, 

and German Originals, Edi y BENJAMIN THORPE, Mem: 
of the Roy, Acad. of Sciences ty unich, 

These volumes are intended as a sequal to the ‘ Northern Mytho- 
logy and Popular Traditivns,’ by the same, with which they will be 
printed uniform. 


THE NIBELUNGENLIED TRANSLATED. 
Lately published, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth boards, price 10s, éd. 
HE FALL of the NIBELUNGERS, other- 
wise the BOOK of KRIEMHILD: an English Translation 
of the. NIBELUNGEN NOT, or NIBELUNGEN LIED, with an 
Introductory, Preface and Note. By WILLIAM NANSOM 
$q. 


ETTSOM 
THEODOR KORNER. 
A Selection from the Dramatic and Lyrical rote of Theodor 
Rares, Sey into Enatin Verse. 
3. 
___ Williams & Norgate, 14, Hew rietta, vatreet, Cor Covent-garden. 


CLASSICAL WORKS 
By the Rey. W. G. COOKESLEY, M.A. 
Assistant- Master at Eton College. 


Just publish 
NCIENT ATHENS; 








ed, 
a large Map of the 
Ancient City, carefully engraved on Copper, with Explana- 
tury Index. Price 5s, 
Also (to match the Map of Athens), a large Map 
of pen ROME, with Descriptive Index. Second edit. 5s, 
her Map may be had mounted_on Canvas and Kollers, for 
seh “~ -Room, or Study use. Price, with Index, 7s. 
* Cata’ of Mr. COOKESLEY’S other CLASSICAL 
Ww ORKS. ‘and ‘ofthe ETUN SCHOUL BOOKS, may be had gratis 
“i 
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ublished, the 30th edition, price 1d., 
RIMSTONE'S HISTORY of an EGYP- 
TIAN PEA, discovered amongst others by the Committee 
< fe British Museum, in a Vase, presented to them by Sir Gard- 
tian Traveller. Three were presented to 
Mr. Wm. Grimsto’ y Mr. T. 1 A who assi: in open- 
this relic of the t time of the Pharaohs, wag Be years old. 
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SOCIETY, 39, King-street, Cheapside. 
ESTABLISHED 1834. 


The princi we. of assuring with this Suciety are— 
i. Ite pare yompead. character, aLL the profits being divided 


“t Annual | valuation and division of profits. 
ofits in } peapentien to the premiums paid, 


ion of pi 
paid — cs 
Es incu oo 


is sealed b % 
—— <5 Ligh-atr street, Reomnebury, , ome mo 
are 





oun iy > pound inte: 
re a rere 
as le = 
The omeunt of yoo jurances rem in force, increased 
= Sa eine on 3lst December, 1839, to to 610, 175k. im ae and to 


Sennen of of Balance ~ pd ais, Besempen, 1851 :— 
_ seen ee 604,506 


value of asse' 
Tiabilities 514,934 


Clear divisible surplus.. -- £89,572 
Affording to a Policy for 2,000. made in ‘1834, at the of 50, an 
addition of 9281 payable with the awe in Oe of d 852, 
AMUEL BROWN, Actuary. 
Prospect and Reports may be pe en) from the “Actuary. 
LIFE ASSURANCE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


HE ENGLISH WIDOWS’ FUND and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, (incor- 
porated by virtue of the Act of Parliament,7 & 8 Vict. cap. 110.) 
Capital £200,000, 
CHIEF OFFICE, 67, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 


President, 
His Royal a the DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 








ice- President. 
The Right ne the EARL OF CARLISLE. 


Chairman, 
EDWARD ESDAILE, Esq. 
Economical Rates of Premium, and lower Rates of Prem: 
than those of any other Office in which 802. per cent. of the Pate 
are divided amongst the Assured. Policies indisputable. 
_ TABLE No. 1.—Without Participation. 
for the Assu: of 100, payable at Death. 
| 30 | 40 ! 50 | oO 
41110; 208 | 2150}; 410 i; 602 
T: sBie No. 2.—With Participation in Profits. 
rthe A of 1001, payable at Death. 
a 5 “i 30 ! 40 | 50 | 60 
=a 2441/2199 | 480 16 11 10 
__ Annuities grarted by this Association for every 1001. sunk. 
40 | 50 | 60 | 70 
_@ 86 | 800 | W988 | WBE 


ses and ev informati be ob 
onronens £ me lo on may obtained at the 
THOMAS ROBINSON, Resident Director. 
The usual Commission allowed to Solicito: id A; 
. dang ey my my 0) rs and Agents bringing 


HE PROVIDENT CLERKS’ MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION (enrolled under the 
ties’ Acts) and BENEVOLENT FUND. 
plished 1840. 






































Friendly Socie 


Thomas Bari: 
Thomson H 


W. G. P: 


MP. rescott, ’ 
fy 3 Baron 1. de Rethechila, M.P. 


rey, jun. Esq. 


Johi Tyohm Abel Binith, Bea 4 


This Association offers the ofollowh 
The Mutual 4] of Assurance. 
n Equitable Rate of Premiums. 
Divisions of Profits every five years on Policies of three years’ 
standing: nine-tenths thereof are divisible amongst the assured, 
pat the remaining one-tenth is appropriated to the Benevolent 
The lost ib Bote of Profits up to the 3lst December, 1847, 

“Ail Poulcice in too Spttepetebte, ox except in cases of fraud 
soot of their Policies to the 
extent of their aes bry 
m assured m tpites PAYABLE to the WIDOW. 
or oa EN, PREE of PROBATE or LEGACY 
E WHATEVER. 
4 and its Registered in the 


a = 


eaigzeci, i BOY ENE, Secret 
42, Lyd et el +7 inoten, February 5, 1852, ~_ 
Clerks b by an A of 1002, or upuents, 
ual on Bh * “aot stitied ied to all the the 
one “¥& = en! 
important advantages of the Benevolent F 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY ; 1 ye by Act of Parliament in 1884— 

8, Waterloo-place, London; Hanover-street, Edin- 

burgh ; 12, St. R.A. lasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst of 

December, 1847,isasfollows:— 

Sum added jgum_ addea| Bi 

to Policy | to Policy payable at 
in 1841. in 1848, 

£6,470 16 
5,112 10 
1,257 10 


pF | Time Assured. 





£5,000 


13 yrs. 10 mths.|.£683 6 8 |£787 10 
5,000 | 1 year 


0 
agg I 0 
1,000 ido 0''o 0 0 
* 1,000 a oe 157 0 
1,000 aA ee 0 
500 bo 0''0 ry 
Segal | 0 

0 





ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS, 


(fREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
Bedwarstree, hancbester” 14, Waterloo-place, 
E CHISHOL 


RICHARD HARTLEY KEN NEDY hee Esq, 
This Societ y is wy on the most a 


Mutual A e 
ness on Lives and Barvivorships —_— 


_ RK IRVINE, Managing Diretor 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Landen et, 








SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROY 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS, 





* Exampie.—At the commencement of the year 1841, a person 
whieh thirty —* gat a veliy for 1,000L., the annual payment for 
c! he had paid ‘in premiums 168i, 118. 8d.; 
but the -~f cent. perannum on the sum insu 
(which ‘a: Hy 10s. per annum for pany’ 1,0002,) he had 1572. 108. added 
to the Policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 


only one-half need be pei 5 
surance is for Life. E 
cation to the Resident D: 
London. Shia AEGAN Se Rae 
COTTISH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY fy ny- 18%), 37, CORNHILL, LONDON.— 
hi 1 te attention of the Public to = liberal 
ae and conditions of this old-established Office, to the 


iarge ations made to the Company’s Policies, as at in the 
owing Table : 


No, of Sum 
Issued in | Assured. 





Policy. Additions. | Total. 


The M to remind the P aie that persons 
ect a rt 
will ici in 5S of the Net Peo 
Society at the arte DIVISION, in te 
those profits, and praghcbwose ii seit conti 
in th the Seciety’s “yo 


The Premiums 
lives eso-ame Sow than a os mi 


{in addition ‘to: the 
tee ee fund in addition to the ecoumulate fan 
investments of “aa 


ante obtained at h Caine in Threadneedle 
d e Society. 
on, oo Be 'HENKY LIDDERDALE, Actoan, 


HE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL GENERA; 


MEETING of th — P STITT. 
TION was held on the 18th Feb Feb: emai, 








During the You Year 1851 
The Number of New Policies issued has cee 
The Sums assured by these, exclusive of Annuities a 
Tances, 


—_ the Annual ble'Bum for on New Assuran , Sa 





812 1834 
1060 1835 
1190 1835 
1368 1836 5000 110113 4 
1650 1837 2500 508 0 0 


Policies for smaller amounts participate in the profits in a 
similar proportion. 


tame | 
pe | 


£1080 14 8 
1225 811 
757 1il 


amen 4 8 





LON. DON BOARD OF DIRECTION. 
i Right Hon. the EARL of MANSFIEL 
—Right Hon. the RABh of SEAFIELD. 
0 


Charles Balfour, Esq Esq. 
Robert Gillespie sd. . RK. n,. Esq. 
J. E. Goodhart, H. F. Sandeman, Esq. 
H. M. Kemshead, 
Prospectuses and Tables in detail may . had at the Office. 
37, Cornhill, London. F. G. SMITH, Secretary, 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Beebliched 1834. Empowered by Gpectel Act of Parlia- 

Wiliem-eiress, London. For the Assurance of 
romero including Gentlemen engaged in the 





ment, 1, King 
Lives at Home i 
Military and Naval 


for SumianS iy — tal 


"” Sinee the Institution of the soci 7 
The Number of Policies issued mf the So 2 1s 


ments. 





Assurances aoe ~ 
ited Fund exceeds . 
= the Yearly Income amounts to about?" 


on @) 


the 
for additional premiums in ~% a of their go’ 
limits ja me. & : — Lieto } or Naval 
exemp' cies from eve and o} of rete 
Caatove, excepting fraud or intentional onal falsehood. ‘he effect of 
these alterations must be the oan Of the 
Policies as mamnetaste mat Ey ; and the Directors feel satisfied 
that they secure the Institution against any appreciable risk, 
providing that the exemption shall not in case take cfu tal 
the lapse of five years a the date: of he Pi Policy. 
“Forms of Pro respecte us, Contes of the Annual 
and — information, will be forwarded, free, on application at 
THE OFFICE IN LO NDON. 12, MOORGATE-STREET. 
GEORGE GRANT, Agent and Secretary for Londa, 





The [mn god adopted i the Universal Life Society 

of an annual valuation of assets and Tiabilities: and a division of 
three-fourths of the profits among the ass . is admitted to offer 
great advantages; especially to these 7 parties who may wish to 
soord —y their pecpeutien of profit to the reduction of future 


Pirhe “following table will show the result of the last division of 
rofits, as declared on the 14th of May, 1851, to all persons who 
hea on that day paid six annual premiums, being a reduction of 
45 per cent. on the current annual premium. This will be found a 
most liberal reduction if the original premiums be compared with 
those of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits: 
aun | een 
when 
Date of Sum Origin: 
— Policy, | Assured.| Premium, | "forthe. 
issued. 





£19 6 


20 £1,000 
On or ! 24 8 


before 1,000 
4 1,000 
4 = a 1,000 
60 1,000 
Agents in India—Messrs. Braddon & Co. Cuenta, Messrs. 
Bainbridge & Co. Madre; Messrs. Leckie & Co. Bombay. 
__ MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary. 
ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1797, 
For Granting Assurances on yy and Survivorships. 


_ 


OFFICE 
70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, ss Westminster, 
London. 





rectors. 
Thomas Hod, 
| Beary Lancelot I Hellgnd, Esq 
Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Charles Hampden Turner, Esq. 


F.R.S. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 


Di 
Robert Gurney Berclag, Ex Feu. 
William Cotton, Esq, 
illiam Davis, Esq. \J 
Richard Fuller, Eo 
James A. Gordon, M.D. F.R.S. 
Henry Grace, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
8. 
J ohn es Esq. 


E 1 Gooden, | Esq. wy 7 
manuel +. Esa 


BONUS. 
oNOTICE.— FOUR-FIFTHS of the net Profits realized by the 
from I effected upon the Participating Scale of 
ees allotted, agreeably to the conditions o: her Policies, 
every Seven Years,’ commencing from the 3rd of July, 1840. 
The following is a specimen of the Bonuses iedared at the first 
septennial investigation up to the 2nd of July 184 








| 
y Per-centage 
Age ae PREMIUMS Par. | omteg 
—, Assured. } 

jure | Number. Amount. | 


£3000 | 6 
5000 7 


Premiums 
Paid. 





£315 0 0|£16416 8 | £52 6 6 
775 16 34713 4| 4416 3 
2500 6 431 17 18318 0} 4211 8 
2000 6 464 0 0| 172 6 7| 37 210 


25 
3% 
45 


Annual Premium required for the Assurance of £100 for the 
whole term of life :— 





2 








Without; With 
Ace. | Profits. | Profits. 


15 an 0 zis 
20 | 11310} 
3o | 2 4 0} 


| Without; With 
Age. | Profits. Profits. 
40 ae . 10 |£3 6 5 
50 a | 83 10 7 
H 1 °| $ 74 








310 4 60 | 








ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
FIELD-MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, KG. Kl. 
K.P. G.C.B. & G.C.M.G, 
HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 
EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1837, 


FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVE, 
13, WATERLOO-PLACE, LONDON. 


Directors. 
Colonel Sir Frederick Smith, K.H. F.K.S. R.E., Chairman 
James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq., Deputy-Chairman 


Admiral of the Feet the Right; Lieut.-Gen. Arnold, K.H. KC 
Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B. | Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D. 
General Sir Thomas Bradfo: ra, Captain Willies Lesew, 

G.C.3. G.C.H. Chard, _ Navy 
Lieut.-General Sir Hew D. Rom,| ha may may nn a ne 

ben Artill — M a Both or "O.B. BLCE 

or F e| 
Capt. Sir Geo. OP.RS.| Lieut. G. Pollock, 03 
Ligut-Gen- Taylor, C.B. E.1.C.8. | Captain Willan lam Capea 
Lieut. -Gen. Edw. Wynyard, C.B. |Captain M 
Bankers— Messrs. Coutts & Co. = Strand. 

Physician—Sir Charles Fergusson Forbes, M.D. K.C.H. P.L& 

Counsel—J. Measure, Esq. 4, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn-felés 
Solicitor—Stephen Garrard, Esq. 13, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall Ee 

Actuary—Jobn Fisisiow, Pe Peesident of the Institute of 





re granted La. rr coke of Le ps in 
fession and station in — ih for bg ovary pave the world,’ 
exception of the Western C ica wi! within othe 
The —— of a aoe tre constructed up upo! a. a 
with refe: Colony, and, by of a moderns 
bddition to the _ reroium, in case Teinerease of risk, pers 
assured in this Office may change from one climate to anvthé, 
without forfeiting their Policies. 
The sircumatances of the Pueres Pe gen amo. he the Asse 
ircumstan Society, on the Seound 
en 4 vision “of Profits, in | in the he year 1851, pe warranted (8 
mi er: ral 
“TPh dd additions to varivos Policies “are shown in the followiss 
Age 


when Sum 


Policy 
_ Assured. 


Total 
Additions 
in 1851. 
.. £164 12 
: in 
Divisions 
of Profite 
in One 
2 
Beptenstd 
1000 xy Opis 
‘J0sRPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secret 


SSSER PBERS 
a ~ 
eaxnceooe SwManmw 











> 
2S 


—— 


ae 


alee, 


ee fanet 


E 


n° 1273) 


THE ATHENZAUM 


335 








Fleet-street, next St. Dunstan's C: 
EREBY 
sorice Is H ents 


LY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


4 ath day of April 


sierra day (Tuesdays 


of A 
bseen the = of Ten 


mhree o'clock. 

fe : wilttem eA UEL DOWNES, Actuary. 
HE INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 

T. o, 72, Lombard- nm. . han sn ar 


. M.P. 
sess p | de James Puller 3 k= fox, Esq. 
' pee> Deed of 
the POLICIES ore ety “AGE in terms ‘ 
sen “‘PaMILY, “Pu sWWsTONS ana NEGOTIABLE DO- 
oF 


De duced, as more peculiarly applicable to 
eee 3 C ry lan of SELF- ROTECT 

wheresy in one of a Som for one rate of — 

an Insurance of able eS 

a on or annuity 

see ie tall beuedt of bil Premfume thet 


ra XANDER ments should at any time be 


R ROBERTSON, 
Just published, pr price ls. 6d. 


PERIODICAL SAVINGS, 

APPLICATION to RROVIDENT PURPOSES. 
4° ee eo ecietion. Be - mies 8 Banks, Freehold ah 

on sputability of Life Policies, Self- 


London : w. “3. Orr & Co. Paternoster-row. 
GELLING OFF.—CLAY’S PAPER TEA- 


—The whole STOCK of Clay’s superior Paper Tea 
BL iF J spanned P Paper and Papier Maché Goods are 








reduced at their old Establish- 
pent, K Ainge! Gstiten, ET? COVENTGARDEN, previous to re- 
moving the 


to their newly-built Premises, 20, Pall- 


AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
§ oy tl .erouee. with very small and neat keys,are per- 
feetly safe e attempts of and false k 





tone picklocks 
get gut rl freer, and the 

e reach 1 classes. — 
‘or deeds, 


= Sa , & anh a 
; and "Horsley Fields, war - 


ATHERSTON & BROGDEN, “MANU. 
FACTURING, GOLDSMITH, established ap. 1798 
awarded a Prize Medal for their that fe abedtnce 


Diamon 


eys. 
sion 80 low 
"s Patent 








reference 
mot ey mah % 
general assortment of Jewellery, 


Maxoractory : 16, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, Lonpon. 
OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 


DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
STREBT LONDON.— Cabinet Furniture f every description at 





for Paper Hangings, 
mache either to the Cottage or 
of a room furnished.— 





(YORK HATS The Ma: Manufacture of these Hats 
were 80 defective last Season on eo past of eee houses, as 
pina the Pablic in many cases to, co of the 
its that been effected tice thei niveduction of Silk 
whilst hx learning t 


manual Lape gy ~ 2 e use of open 
attempting to produce them. 3 


others 
It is however now indisputable that Cork employed skilfully 
does form the best material for Hats, being durable from its tough- 
bess, and the pir castle and cool foundation for the Silk covering 


universally 
Public are cautioned to purchase these Hats only of expe- 
7 ers. Exhibited at the Great Exhibition, Class 28, 


ORK — —Classes ,° No, 32—These Hats, 
shown in the above Classes at the Great Exhibition by 
satus ‘SAN DERS & P elastic) and which are now hel 

estimation = their elasticity, ed” Whotesal and general 
Man the wearer, may esale or : 


hin: 
No. hut, Bt Strand ; tall. th rine 

Towns in England and Scotland oul of the ail the pe nepal 
tad at any of the British rom Eb oy Weight from four ounces, 
Prices as with other Hats. 
Sample Cases forwarded on receiving Remittances. 
ARPETS,_BRIGHT’S SPLENDID VEL- 

VET LS tt woven by steam ee, | are at 

wi 











varmnted nek sence Carpets, 
Flor Cloth, & LUCK "KENT 4 & toe MINS, 4, 4, » t-street, 

lace, opposite Howell & James's. ¥e 
THE 


NEW FISH CARVING KNIVES and 
PR a 3 COX SAVORY & CO. sgmmoctbalig tn inform oe 
their STOCK of these useful articles is zeady # or 

wer the prices are from 24s. the ; in 

—47, Cornhill, London, seven doors from 


(\HARACTER FROM HANDWRITING.— 
Mr. WARREN, of 9, Great oo ollege-street,, Westminster, 
INEA 


to D 
TER OF IDIOTS Se Obes THEIR HANDWRITING. 
a desirous 0 of testi LK, rt are tavtted tes ferwane a 
tnd a mention of their sex and age, to the above address 











LK ING ON a CO. 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO 
ee eee fe by eye BRONZISTS, &eo. 
Ay, re that, each article 
bears their hay’. t Mark. .“E. & Cu. under a crown,” as no others 
are yy y them. 
The fact frequently set forth of aatiahos being plated by“ Biking 
ton’s Process,” no of the quality, as nume: 
manufacturers are licensed by = to use the process, but without 
restriction in the mode of manufacture, the metal employed, or 
the thickness of silver deposited thereon. These productions were 
honoured at the late ‘Great a on an ‘award ofthe“ Council 
Medal,” and may at e 
22, re TAR STREET, 

45, MOORGATE-STREET, j LONDON; 
NEWHALLSTREET BIRMINGHAM. 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


ENTS PATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS. 

—E. J, DENT begs lea wo to informs the Public thet, in 

addition to his Botock of Chronometers, Watches, and Clocks 

of his own oe, has received from his Agents in 

elegant assortment of superior Watches, and 

on of his extensive Collection. Ladies’ Gold 
geinene Youths’ § 


6 guineas. 
ppcntanent to the Q 
te» 4 of R 
34, Royal Exec 








Ww! 
solicits an in 


DENT. Watch and and CoeKimaker * 

H. Prince Albert, and 
Bian (late #2), 33, Coc! 
(clock-tower area). 


OW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS 
than ONE SHILLING a ty —Do you br hy~d a 

oats? A firm in London is savi E sonam by te 8 
The articles may be seen at MARY /EDLAKE & Co” me, 118, 
Fenchurch-street. Improved Chaff-cutters, Vat-bruisers, Thresh- 
ing, Oil- ape Ae and Wi innowing Machines. A Pamphlet, 
ss 8. A List, with 107 post-free 6d. Repairs 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 

in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S.—He has 

added to his Show-rooms Two very large Ones, which are devoted 

to the exclusive show of Iron an nd ‘Brass Bedsteads and ry 

—. with appropriate Bedding and Mattresses. Many o Ay 
portlona new, and are all marked in plain figures at of prions 

ve onate with those that have tended to make this lishment 

steads 

Patent 














ished in this country. mmon Iron 
) meng 6d.; Portable Folding Bedsteads from 12s, 6d. ; 
Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail nn, and patent sac 
from 16s. 6d.; and Cots from 20s. eac'! 


Iron and Brass Bedsteads in 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
tions in his by 
— (all communicating), exclusive of ‘7 shop. 


the show of GENERAL’ FURNISH 
tineluding ed and clas Nickel Silver, Plated, an 
soarsanaed and that p 


make their 
vings sent 


Catalogues 
turned for -A- fo cle not approv 
39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; Hoa. land 2, 
NEWMAN-STREBT ; aud 4and 5, PERRY'S PLACE. 
"Established 4.p. 1820. 


HE PATENT CAESTUS, the invention of a 
Medical Man for his own Family, where it has been in use 
above fifteen years.—Its object is & preservation ofthe lungs and 
spine, met = the vital organs ressure, at the e time mes 
it retains the figure in that beautify oval form so zene 
all the Gresiem oe sculpture. The Ceestus is an elastic 
fectly free and open at the front, pressing slight), CY im i per 
alone. It ao worn ving + without \oeve and slipped on or off 
ett, 4, W aterloo-place ; _ Onli- 
19, SSearcioensi Proediy ; Mrs. Barnard, 124, Moun’ aes, 
Berkeley -square ; —. aes, 318, Regent-street : Mrs. Howes 
er-street, next ssaud’s ; Mr. Carter, 22, Ludgate hill, C hill city: | op 
Mrs. Clack, 12, Ludgate. Till City.—Any correspondence fro 
Spantey poet , post-paid, must be addressed to Miss Lennox, 5, Woburn- 
ussell-square, 


sole! 
ING TRON MON MONGER| 
ed 





(per post) free. The money re- 








ETCALFE & COs NEW PATTERN 
» Form BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
‘coth Brush has the im advan 
thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and is famous 
rs not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush 
pas ro of injuring the finest nap. Treeing Hair Brushes, 
with the durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes 
of improved graduated and powerful friction. Lins | Brushes, 
which act in the most successful manner. eee pons 
By means of direct im pesenssons, Metcalfe & Co. — enabled — 
secure to their customers the lueery + a genuine Sm 
Only at METCALFE,BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establist blishment, 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution. Beware of the words“ From Metonlfe's” adopted by 
some houses, 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


ENRY’ Ss CALCINED MAGNESIA continues 
be prepared, with the most ove ulous care and attention, 
by Mowe HOS. and We HE anufacturing Chemists, 
anchester. It is sold in Bottles ric ice 28, 9d., or with glass ae 
pere at 4s. 6d., stamp included, with full directions for its 
heir various agents in the metropclis, and throughout the United 
Kingdom ; but it cannot be genuine unless their names are en 
graved on the Government Stamp, which is fixed over the cork or 
pha in hagten. wholesale, by Messrs. Bapeloy & ery & Sone 
don-street ; Sutton & Co. Bow Churchyard; pod 
Edwards, tihos Butler, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; boo 
Bond-street ; Senees, ony ford- w 5 oe of of most er the venders of of 


Hognesis wey oe be a similar-Stamp, 
HEN "8 AROMATIC SPIRIT O: OF VINE AR the invention 
of Mr. Henry, and the only genuine preparation of that article. 
OR STOPPING BOCATED TEETH. “a 
ice 28. 6d.—Patronized Maj 
Prince Albert.—Mr. PROWARDS WHITE 8U 
for Stoppi: ~~ T however large the —_ itis places 
in the toot! soft 8 


without an: my press z pein, an 
immediately HARDENS INTO A WH ENAME It ou 
remain in the tooth many 
sy ee the 


— Ly ee. unneces- 

ess of di oar, an is far su- 

perior ever before ¢ used, weit will NEVER BECOME 
iscoLo 

E th ease, as fu 








OURED in the Toot! rsons use in Cheperives 
amg are inet 


urgeon- t, suoyersau 
will send it into the country tree by post.—Sold by Savory. 
—— anger, 150, and Hannay, 63, Oxford-street '; Butler, 
4, Ch heapside ; Johnston, 68, Coren; and all medicine —- 4 
ngdom. Price 98. 6d.— oward cot 
Teeth on his N NEW SYSTEM of SELE-ADHESION, 
spring or wires. This method does not require the ex- 
ofan Teeth or Roots, or any painful o 
Hanover-square. At home 


the loss o: 
without 


re a whatever. 
lotilla 


EAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by y Dost, contains 
sand Prices of upwards of Owe Hunprep 

They have likew 


and also their priced List of Bedding. 
in addition to their usual stock, a great "wariet of PARISIA 
BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, w they have j 


im 
EAL & SON, Bedstead and Bed Manufacturers, 
(opposite the Chapel,) Tott Geren. _ 








EW and CHEERFUL REGISTER STOVE. 
—The BURTON REGISTER STOVE, invented and 
registered by. Wi LLLIAM 8. BURTON, comnae in its use 
cheerfulness, and toa degree erto deemed 
‘anattainable. while its clenpie beauty jobtained — wt em- 
ployment of a shell in f th bersome and 
ungainly bars) the ae 4 general commendation. Price 
from 608, to 101 ve Se in Soe daily in his Ghow-reses; 
where also are to 


250 STOVES and 325 FENDERS, 
all diff 4 veern. foi the 
ment ever collected They are 





Bri ht Stoves, with bro 

to 5l. 10a. ; ditto, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
5l. lus. to 121. 128,; Bronzed Fenders, complete, with standards, 
from 78. to 3; Steel Lag yy! 158. to to 6l. ; Ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornament 158. to 


sell at these ver: i, charges. 
First—From the frequency and extent of his dy + and 
D. eetboene those purchases being made exclusively for 


WILLE AM 8. BURTON has completed some 
tions in his premises, by which he has TEN 
BOOMS all communicating), ¢ exclusive of the Shi oR levoted 
GERY (includ Cattery, Nickel ‘Silver, Plated, and 14 Japanned 
nelu . 
Wares, Iron and d classified that 


5 
urchasers may easil. ily and a a + imaxe the solsclionn 
- Catalogues with 1 py post) free. The money 
ont not it of. 


selarned we = 
‘TREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos. 1 and 
2, NEWMAN STREET ; j and sand and 5, PERRYS PLACE, 





INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID ™ MAGHEEA, 
an excellent Remely for Acidities, H 


ent i SSedintrcbly ade — 


for tpemaies and Children. 2 DINREPORD 
Chemists, 172, New Bond-street. (General Agents for rihe Tnguovell 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts.) 
ow to OBTAIN ; a PLENTIFUL SUPPLY 
lis, bottle of GR 





Human Hair,’ al us 
Testimonials to this wonderful discov: 
ists, di and perfumers. All | 
stone, H Sogo of the Mediated Eye8 = 
sold tn canisters , 4% 6d. and 98., enclosed 
pee full of  ceetimonls troy "medical - tT and tm. 
his snuff has cured m 00 persons of all classes, and is 
sold under the sanction of the Lords of the Treasury. 


NDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, NER- 


VOUsN: &c.—DU_ BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING 
FOOD for INVALIDS and INFANTS. 


THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
the only natural, aa: ont effectual remedy (without medi- 


cine, = it saves 50 times its 
in other itn howe a in eomma ted a pai (i indigent 
owever root yspe| i 
habitual const! constipation whee acidi 














on), 


opp , a - < = eruption ys the skin, rheume: 
. “i; e stomach P 

tea, and gout, under ail other circumstan Lay Te cont os 
we! as infants, Bite, 


Miereatat eae eae 

Cure, No. 71, of dys " from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart 

de Decies : a have de: rived considerable oa your Reva- 

‘ood, and consider it due to yourselves and the pub- 
of these lines.—8 de —, 








Norfolk.” ~- 
ility, _—— ‘which I 


misery, 
+ * pont or adie Thad pufered great m effec- 
a very short time.—W. B. 


eet Crea 


ic! 
effectuall. 





merveusnens acbility, 


Lon a ‘ortnum, Mason & 50m = Piccadilly, pur- 
veyors to Her Mejesty the Queen ; Belgné 6 pease 155, 
street ; d through all respectable groce emists, and —_ 
cine venders. In canisters, sui tabi packed forall climates, and 
with nstructions, 5 lb. sas 121 ouper ——. Sib. 23s.; 
10 Ib, 338. The 101b. and 12 Ib. on _recei 
of post-office order.—Du Barry & Co.,127, New pt Tt 4 


“This is the best book on ee ae Savage, Surgeon, 
Just pu A PTE 10th ed 

WELVE C ERS: — Ist Seat of the Souk 
a P bso be Beate vd, Classification of 

2nd. Pathology -: e ~~ on ae hens 
peotteunens, and 7' " Diminution—10th. sane Treatment of 
Nervousness and Insanity—11th, Thirty-two Causes of Mind or 
Nervous Suffering and Insanit; Comin Baer, Dr. witLis 

—— 
fe og 

one stamp is sent, his Pamphlet, OVEL Beaten gaa er on 
Nervousness,’ &c., will be forwarded 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS a most desirable and 
effectual REMEDY for BILIOUS COMPLAINTS and 

DISORDER STOMACH.—Extract of a letter from 

Surinam to 


considerable time I 
never could di 




















a perfect cure, and I 
than ever Tt did in my life. (Signed) 
AN DE hones PARAMARIBO. "Sold by all bey of 





J. 
medicine ; and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, 
London. 





THE ATHENAUM 








Second Edition, price 1s. 


THE HORSE-SHOE: 
THE TRUE LEGEND OF ST. DUNSTAN AND THE DEVIL. 


SHOWING HOW THE HORSE-SHOE CAME TO BE A CHARM AGAINST WITCHCRAFT. 
By EDWARD G. FLIGHT. 
Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Engraved by J. THOMPSON. 

** A smart and entertaining jeu d'esprit, worthy of Thomas Ingoldsby lui-méme.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ Told in good flowing verse. The cuts are exquisitely drawn and exquisitely engraved."—Morning Advertiser. 

** Full of humour, which a series of illustrations by George Cruikshank point and heighten with happy effect.” 

. Oxford University Herald. 
D. Boave, 86, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 


MURRAY’S RAILWAY READINC; 


Or, CHEAP BOOKS IN LARGE READABLE TYPE, containing Works of Sound Information and 
Innocent Amusement, suited for all Classes of Readers. 





ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


LITERARY ESSAYS FROM ‘THE TIMES,’ Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 
NIMROD on the CHACE—TURF—and ROAD. Fcap. 8vo. 


3s. 6d. 


LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT of NINEVEH. Woodcuts. 


Post 8vo. Ss. 


MUSIC, AND DRESS. 


Review.’ Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


MAHON’S HISTORY of THE ‘FORTY-FIVE.’ Post 8vo. 3s. 
JAMES’ FABLES OF ASOP. 100 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


2s. Gd. 
NEXT WEEE. 


THE HONEY BEE. From the ‘Quarterly Review.’ 


8vo. Is. 


DEEDS of NAVAL DARING ; or, Anecdotes of the British 


Navy. By EDWARD GIFFARD. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THEODORE HOOK: a Sketch. 


Feap. 8vo. 


Two Essays from the ‘Quarterly 


Feap, 


From the ‘Quarterly Re-| 


view.’ ls. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. From the ‘Quarterly Review.’ 


Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


“The mixed character of the series is a good feature: price, size, subject, all are suited to the various exigencies of 
grave, gay, lively, and severe; the notion is good, and carried out with vigour and discernment.” 
Christian Remembrancer. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now completed, in 7 vols. 4to. price Twelve Guineas, 


GLOSSARIUM MEDILA# ET INFIM 
LATINITATIS, 


Conditum a Carolo DurrEsne, domino Du Canae, auctum a monachis ordinis 8. Benedicti, cum Sup- 
plementis integris D. P. CARPENTIERI, et additamentis Adelungii et aliorum, 
digessit G. A. L. HENSCHEL. 

This New Edition contains the whole of Du Cange, with the additions of the Benedictine Monks, the Supplements of 
Carpentier, Adelung, and others,—all embodied at their respective places, in One Alphabet. The whole work has been 
thoroughly revised, and much augmented, by M. Henschel, from the labours of eminent scholars posterior to Du Cange 
and Carpentier. 

The article on COINS has been much improved by M. pg Sautcy, of the Institut de France, under whose care the 
Plates have been re-modelled and increased. ‘The Monograms, too, have been entirely re-engraved. 

Vol. Vif. contains: —1. The Glossaire- Francais, revised and augmented—2. A Table of Technical Terms, originally 
given by Du Cange, but suppressed by his later Editors, and now more than doubled by M. Henschel—3. A Table of 
Words derived from Anglo-Saxon, German, and various sources—4. An Index to the Works and MSS. quoted, with 
references to New Editions, &c.—5. Treatises from Joinville, Villehardouin; and the Dissertation on the Coins of 
Byzantium. 

*,* Besides its great internal improvements and the conveniencies of size and typographical arrangement, this New 
Edition will be found less expensive than the old editions of Du Cange with the Supplements of Carpentier, which are now 
getting scarce, and rarely to be met with. 


Paris: Firmin Dipot FreEges. 
Sold by Bantuiks & LowgLL; Dutav & Co.; D. Nutt, London: and J, H. Parker, Qgfora. 


Of whom may be had, on application, 





A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of Messrs. DIDOT’S PUBLICATIONS (eight stamps, if by post). 


CMar. 20,5 
LAR. 20,"52 


NOTICE. 


LIC F EY 
A Or, THE PERVERT AND THE SOLDIER. ; 
A Novel, in 2 vols, 
By the Author of ‘Confessions of a Hypochondriac’ 
Is NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES 
Charles J. Skeet. 21, King William-street, Charing-cross 


NOW READY, 
THE NEW NOVEL 
n 3 vols, 
Y Vv 
Or, CLUBS AND COTERIES. 
as By the Author of * The Age of Pitt and Fox.’ 
‘ — a hy teh is poy) prey maw novel would be to pire but 
" nate idea i . 
| eet er ei oO! ¢ transcendent merit of‘ ( ubs and 
onan ae every page we Sot he - 
uine enthusiasm of an unworn mind....We rega: 
of‘ Wynville’as no common writer, and consider hie og auther 
markable on the fact of its being a character novel, in which living 
celebrities are sketched with equal freedom and cleverness, 





E; 
freshness, Vivacity, ang 


“* Wynville’ differs from the run of common novels. The author 
has an actual knowledge of the men and society he undertakes to 
write about. Important morals are really pointed by the tale” 


Spectator, 
Charles J. i Sing William. hating 
“ — les J. Skeet, Publisher, 21, King William street, C 
KING EDWARD THE SIXTH'S LATIN GRAMMARS, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Ninth Edition, revised, 12mo. 38. 6d. 
ATINZE GRAMMATICA: RUDIMENTS. 
or, an Introduction to the Latin Tongue. ; 
Also, printed separately, 12mo. 2s. 
LATIN ACCIDENCE ; or, Elements of the 
Latin Tongue, for the Use of Junior Classes. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day is published, price le. 
[NSTRUCTIONS in the ART of FIGURE. 
DRAWING. 
Of Queen's College, sien mel Tecate ot the New Society 
* Painters in Water Colours. - e 
With Seventeen Illustrations, 
Drawn on Wood by the Author, and engraved by Walter G. Mason, 


London : Newton & Winsor, 32, Rathbone-place ; and sold by all 
Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 








2 volumes, post 8vo, 168, 
7B SCHY LUS. Translated into English Verse, 
a Life -< schslus, anda Discourse on Greek 


With Notes, 
HN STUART BLACKIE, Professor of Greek in 


T y- By JO 
the University of Edinburgh. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





2 volumes, 8vo. 238, 
ISTORY ofthe WHIG MINISTRY of 1830, 
to the Passing of the Reform Bill. By J. A. ROEBUCK,M.P 
“ Mr. Roebuck’s chronicle, we are bound to say, is unim . 

able. There is no distortion of facts in his narration ; of bitter. 
ness there is very much less than might be expected ; his estimate 
of public men is, in the main, just, creditable, and such as will find 
general allowance, and if the whole work partakes more of the 
nature of a running tary than o! hil hical ti 
t is unquestionably the most important book of reference ist i 
ished for the historian who, on a broader and a calmer field, 
have to deal with the Keform Bill of 1832, and its consequences, 
hereafter.”— The Times, March 11, 1852. 


London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 
LIAMENTARY GUIDE, &c. 
Now ready, in scarlet cloth, gilt edges, Price 2s, 6d., 
’S WHO IN 


W HO 1852. 
ia 


“ One of the most useful books ever published.”—Morning 


“It a pened of arrangement, and an aptness of refer 
ence. that have no parallel.”"— Morning Herald. 
“Of its utility to the plebeian as well as the patrician, there can 











PAR- 


be no doubt.”— Morning Advertiser. 
London: Baily Brothers, Cornhill. 
MRS. LOUDON’S WORKS ON BOTANY AND 
GARDENING. 
New Editions, Revised and Improved. 
SS eee . 





These Volumes contain beautifully Coloured Drawings of above 
Seventeen Hundred of the choicest species of Garden and Green- 
house Plants and Wild Flowers; with Descriptions and full 


Directions for Cultivation. 

HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN 
of COR AMENTAL ag Zu Ala, reriy 2 ht ones 

Plates. taining upwards of Three Hun ‘igures 
mess showy and interseting Annual Flowers. Medium 4to. cloth, 

1. 153, f-bound morocco, 2. 2 . 

HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN 
of ORNAMENTAL BULBOUS PLANTS. In Fifty-eight 
d Plates, taining above Three Hundred Figures of 
the most desirable Bulbous Flowers. Medium 4to. cloth, 2% 2; 


half-bound morocco, 2. 10s. 
HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN 
of ORNAMENTAL PERENNIALS. In Ninety coloured 
Plates, containing Five Hundred Figures of Hardy Perennial 
Flowers. Medium 4to, cloth, 3l. ; balf-bound morocco, 3. 88 


HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN 

of ORNAMENTAL quassmowss PLARSS In Forty: 
t loured Plates, and containing abou ree Hi 
Figures of the most desirable Greenhouse Plants. Medium 44, 
cloth, 11. 11a. 6d.; half-bound morocco, 24 

RITISH WILD FLOWERS. In Sixty 

Plates, containing Three Hundred and Fifty Species, beau- 
tifully coloured. Medium 4to. cloth, 2. 28.; half-bound me 
rocco, 





London : Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner. 





2 a, * the 
Printed by James Houmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in 
county Nt Middlesex, priuter, at his office No, 45. Took's-cout, 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in thesaid county;4% 
ublished by Joun Francis, of No, 14, Wellington-strect, tte 
n the said county,Publisher,at No. 14,inW eltington-stire sft 
said; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsven ers 0 
Scotuanp, Messrs. Bell & Bracfute, Edinburgh a for RELANDy 
Mr. John Fobertson, Dublin.—Saturday, March 20, 1852. 





